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@ WHAT PRODUC-TROL is doing for others 
it can do for you. 
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ee Our production is 100% war orders. All orders 
PRODUC-TROL controlling purchase and «., ppo0C-TROL must bear priority numbers. 
production of material for tanks 


at American Car & Foundry Co. 





Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


Today, all industries must produce as never before 3 
—must speed the output of food, tanks, planes, 
guns, ships and other instruments of war — must 
conserve vital supplies—that we may win quickly 
a decisive victory. 


tl A h Tomorrow, all industries must continue to produce 
1e Imy as — beating swords into plowshares—to prevent 
world-wide unemployment leading to ultimate 


| New Mule oun economic collapse. 4 


If the world is to prosper, there must be the same 
cohesion among the United Nations during the 
transition period and thereafter as now exists dur- 
ing the world-wide conflict. Internal stability here 
and in other nations can be gained and maintained 
gate ; aa only by sustained industrial production and by 
100970. 7 interdependence. ‘ 
; The people of this country, in common with the — 


. the Far ' people of other lands, will prosper materially and 


£ 


spiritually when this war is ended 

but only if plans world-wide in 
scope are formulated promptly for 
A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. 
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@ There is glamor in the glass that 
houses the electronic miracle of 
fluorescent lamps. These long light 
sources provide the cool, shadowless, 
glarefree illumination that works a 
“charm” in speeding war production 
in plants all over America. 


There is glamor, too, in the careful 
“beauty salon” treatment of glass at 
Sylvania. Before acceptance it under- 
goes 16 different inspections for 


lwhit 


possible imperfections. It is 
handled with gloves — to avoid 
possible contamination from 
contact with human hands. It is even 
washed, dried, brushed, and vacuum- 
cleaned in air-conditioned rooms. 


Sylvania “glamor glass,”’ like the de- 
velopment of the “Mercury Bomb” 
method of precise mercury measure- 
ment, is a formula that conserves vital 
metals for war. But all the material 


FAR MORE LIGHT AND LIFE FOR YOUR MONEY 


*Compared with 1939 a dollar invested today in 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps buys more than four times 
the lumen output and approximately five times the 


lamp life. 
LIGHT diumen output 
SYLVANIA 
FLUORESCENT 
DOLLAR 
BUYS: 





LIFE (lamp hours) 


(Based on decreasing price and increasing efficiency and 
durability of Sylvania 40-Watt White Fluorescent Lamp) 


Even on existing circuits, a change-over to fluorescent — 
Sylvania Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories—will probably 
more than double the light you get for the same wattage. 


rue 


and process changes, made 
continually at Sylvania, must 
and do step up fluorescent 
performance and effect important 
economies. * 


It is because of Sylvania’s many years 
of independent and aggressive re- 
search that fluorescent, today the best 
industrial lighting, is destined to light 
our homes, offices and stores when 
Victory is won. 


To obtain research dividends of more 
light output, longer life and uniform 
color, specify Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamps — each one better than the 
last — for replacements. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
Salem, Mass. 


Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent 
Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories, 
Radto Tubes, Electronic Devices. 
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WOMEN — A FORECAST 


Post-war planners continue to speculate 
about the fate of all the women in indus- 
try when, the fighting over, men come back 
for their jobs. 

Some time back we mentioned a story on 
the subject, then in preparation, which is 
titled, “Witt THE Girts Come MaArcHINnc 
Home?” Next issue it leads our story 
parade. 

Based on extensive research, the story 
draws some eye-opening conclusions, to say 
the least. One of them: Many women will 
sign off when peace comes because they 
will be worn out and half sick. Already, 
some are beginning to show the strain of 
war hysteria, of unusual and frequently 
changed working hours, of malnutrition. In 
fact, the t.b. rate among young women is 
rising fast. 

Does this mean that the future of our race 
is endangered? Not necessarily, says the au- 
thor, M. M. Marshall, who offers some satis- 
factory answers to all your questions on this 
vital subject. 


* 
MOVIES NEXT 


Who hasn’t dreamed, at one time or an- 
other, of entering the fabulously-rich motion 
picture industry? 

Well, after this war is 
won, business men every- 
where—even those with 
little capital—will get 
their chance. A _ basic 
change in the production 
and distribution of motion 
pictures, already a worry 
to the movie magnates, 
will deprive Hollywood of its monopoly and 
make it every man’s. 

Huge, new markets for low-cost pictures 
is only one factor considered by H. S. Kahm 
in his story, “Post-War OpporTUNITIES IN 
Motion Pictures,” scheduled for our next 
issue. 

The movie industry may be something of 
a mystery to the average business man, but 
it’s a mystery that is cleared up in this 
story—the sixth in our series on business 
opportunities that will come with peace. 

Now, of course, is the time to lay your 
plans for getting “in pictures.” 





* 
SOLDIERS, AS WORKERS 


If you want to step up production, said 
Eddie Rickenbacker recently, bring some 
soldiers back from the fighting fronts and 
give them jobs in war plants. 

So far, no soldiers have been transferred 
from battlefields to war plants. However, 
some soldiers in a Western camp are now 
working part-time in a shipyard with very 
happy results. 

Another story in the next issue, “SOLDIERS 
Go on tHE Propuction Ling,” by John 
Patric, gives a detailed account of this 
experiment. 
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LABOR RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Nelson has asked me to acknowledge 
and thank you for calling his attention to 
the article by Herman W. Steinkraus en- 
titled “How to Get Best Results from Work- 
ers” [Forses, March 15], and was very 
much interested in reading his discussion 
of the labor relations program of the Bridge- 
port Brass Co.—Iona THORNTON, secretary 
to Donatp M. Netson, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 


NEED FOR SEC 


I was especially interested in Joseph D. 
Goodman’s article “Why Securities Laws 
Should Be Amended” [Forses, April 15}. 

As an investor of some 18 years, I cannot 
see how any investor who has been in the 
market since 1928 and experienced the 
“crash,” and then has seen the results of 
investigations of some of our corporations, 
could agree with him. 

To my mind the SEC has been the great- 
est “institution” ever formed to attempt to 
see that the honest investor could be as- 
sured that a certain amount of confidence 
could be placed in any investment he wished 
to make. 

I have made it a special point to review 
the findings in a number of reorganized cor- 
porations, and the decisions made have been 
most fair and impartial, and the investors 
were always the primary thought in their 
decisions. 

What we need is more straightforward, 
ethical business dealings in the conduct of 
some of our big businesses. When this comes 
about we won’t need an SEC. We certainly 
need it now and it should be continued for 
some years hence.—E. F. Muturcan, Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


CRADLE TO GRAVE 


When “from the cradle to the grave” ob- 
tains, government ceases to be an instrument 
of the people; people become slaves of the 
government and freedom is no more!—E. D: 
Bioxsom, Houston, Texas. 


MEATY 


I think you’ve got a great little magazine. 
Keep it small—and meaty—and well edited. 
I pass up the thick magazines. They’re for 
idlers or people who have more time on 
their hands than I have.—A. H. Bettiveav, 
Chicago, Il. 


BEST 


After checking over most of the services 
and financial writers the name of Joseph D. 
Goodman is the best I have found—G. C. 
DanteE., Detroit, Mich. 


READABLE 


I find your publication is very readable 
and helpful. Suggest more articles on plans 
and advertising trends of leading industrial 
companies in connection with post-war plan- 
ning.—T. W. Jupce, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Expect more war contract cancella- 
tions. 





Also more considerate treatment of 
civilian consumers. - 


The Administration has its eye on 
1944. 


We must not try to compete with Japan 
in perpetrating barbarous atrocities. 


Renewal of trade treaties is, on the 
whole, desirable. 


Guffey coal-boosting law no longer fits 
into our changed, anti-inflation policy. 





But John L. Lewis still is held in awe 
by politicians. 


Stocks seem headed higher. And many é 
third-grade rail bonds. 
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h Officers’ caps by Dobbs command attention. They have those bor-saving opray painting“ ane , 
f chronistic. , 
eg same fine qualities of workmanship and material which, through the i 
i Hasn’t manpower saving been govern- 


years, have won leadership for Dobbs civilian hats. Just as their hats mentally decreed? 
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say “leadership; so does the Dobbs letterhead on Strathmore Bond Datdetic duper ent Mth cot Medd 


markets. 
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With more and more of your business carried on by corre- 


Tax squabbling in Congress is taxing 


spondence, it is important that your letterhead should properly express the public’s patience. 


the quality and character of your organization. A letter written on 


Some pay-as-you-go plan should have 
Strathmore paper costs only a small percent more than a letter written right of way. 


on the cheapest paper you might buy! Write for detail of letter cost. Secrecy over food conference conjures 


up food for thought. 
Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 


Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strath- Depriving the President of devalua- 
more Script, Alexandra Brilliant and Strathmore Writing. tion power is sound. 





We must take our choice: Taxes, 


MAKERS bonds or inflation. 
\ i} RAT ll | () Rit oo. | supremacy is winning the war. 
PAPERS 


Prediction: Peace in Europe is nearer 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts | than most people imagine. 
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5h, like the Battle of Tunisia, 
g, ond the South Pacific, can only be won when 
the right men and materials are brought together at 
the right place at the right time. Kardex Administra- 
tive Record Control Systems are expressly designed 
to assure a steady, balanced flow of materials into 
scheduled production channels. Procurement, inven- 
tory, materials, production, machine load and person- 
nel, all are instantly, accurately pictured with Kardex 


FACTS ARE PROVIDED 


The moving Graph-a-Matic signal on the visible margin 
actwally provides a graphic chart of up-to-the-minute 
developments in your business—spots the need for l 
action—provides the “Fact-Power’’ for fast, accurate 
decisions. 


EXECUTIVE TIME SAVED j 


The visible margin signals furnish the harassed execu- 
tive with a fast moving summary of daily operations. 
No need to dig through antiquated records while work 
piles up. Executive effort, so valuable today, must be 
freed for jam smashing administrative action! 





Kardex saves clerical time too. Reference and posting 
time is reduced over 50%. Easy to post, easy to refer 








wee ?YDUCTION CONTROL® 


alanced Flow of Materials | 


to, a Kardex System can be operated by the most 
inexperienced clerk. 
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CLERICAL LABOR LESSENED<——— 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


The March New England issue of “Systems” 
magazine is chock-full of detailed descriptions 
of Kardex record controls now in use in that 





section of the country. You may run across a 
few ideas to help your company. We'll send it 
free, with no obligation. 
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ABLE WITH- 
OUT PRIORITY... 


Kardex cabinets are now 
durably constructed of 
non-critical materials. 
You may enjoy its ad- 
vantages now . . . without 
priority rating. 











Anthony Eden 


The recent visit of the Right Honorable Anthony Eden, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs for Great Britain, and his vari- 
ous conferences with our President, with our Secretary of State, and 
with their aides, are another advance in the type of foreign exchange 
so important today—the exchange of men, methods, ideas and ideals. 


It is Mr. Eden’s belief that what is needed now is not a blueprint 
for peace, but a rough sketch which may be filled in by experience as 
we go along. At Ottawa Mr. Eden stated that “‘as the war progresses 
we see the conception of the United Nations gradually taking shape,” 
and that “cooperation which is born of stern necessity and forged by 
experience has the best chance to survive into the years of peace.” 


The adoption of these views would give us all an opportunity to 
take part in developing a rough sketch as soon as possible into a 
blueprint for the future peace and prosperity of the world. The stern 
necessities of the world situation today are binding ties which make 
us realize our international obligations, not only during the war, 
but after victory. 


Mr. Eden’s visit recalls to us the fact that in 1938 he had the 
courage to resign his high office of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs rather than compromise with his principles. His broad, sympa- 
thetic understanding of international affairs, his personality, sincerity 
and devotion to the ideals set forth in the Atlantic Charter enable 
him to render great service, not only to his country, but to the world. 


, President 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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“WITH ALL THY 


GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 





By THE EDITOR 


South Tiring of New Deal? 


Is the South tiring of the New Deal? Will it offer oppo- 
sition to a Fourth Term? This writer, on his latest visit 
South, discovered widespread dissatisfaction with Washing- 
ton. There is even talk of forming a third party if Mr. 
Roosevelt persists in running again. Southerners are ardent 
believers in States’ rights. Also, notwithstanding all that the 
Administration has done for the South, especially in allo- 
cating enormous sums for creation of war plants, deep- 
rooted dissatisfaction exists over the transformation in the 
attitude of the colored population, a transformation attrib- 
uted largely to the White House. 


So, next year we may witness novel political realignments 
in the South. 
* 
All tyrants eventually topple. 
* 


Hush! Hush! 


Sensing rising public resentment, President Roosevelt and 
certain other influential politicians who have heretofore ab- 
jectly kow-towed to organized labor’s swelling demands, 
have begun to exhibit at least a little backbone, have begun 
to oppose additional concessions, have begun to give con- 
sideration to the gravity of wage-boosting, of inciting in- 
flation. Every informed citizen knows that “featherbed” 
rules, foisted upon employers to make work when employ- 
ment was scarce, constitute a crime against the nation today 
when manpower is our Number One problem. Yet, to their 
discredit, neither Washington nor industry has taken effec- 
tive steps to remedy this disgraceful condition. 

Typical of the awe in which powerful unions are held was 
what occurred at the annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. A representative of the Investors 
Fairplay League (and a substantial stockholder) offered a 
resolution that “featherbed railway practices, where exis- 
tent, should be eliminated at this critical time in our na- 
tion’s history, when the fullest utilization of manpower is 
so essential to the speeding of victory.” Not the slightest 
support of this eminently sensible recommendation was 
forthcoming, not even from directors or executives, theoreti- 
cally the trustees of the owners of the system, the stock- 
holders. (See page 31.) 

A recognized authority, Elisha M. Friedman, after delv- 
ing deeply into the whole subject, reports that the I.C.C. 
statistics for the Train and Engine Service Group alone 
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show that it employed 247,000 workers in 194] and that if 
“featherbed” rules were eliminated, the saving would be 
30%, or 74,000 men. He adds: “Mr. McNutt is looking 
for them,” and that “the saving would be $192,000,000,” 
or almost 114 times the average dividends paid by all our 
railroads in the five-year period from 1936 to 1940, inclu- 
sive. “The waste in manpower may be estimated at about 
100,000 man-years in this group alone.” 

Surely, such a shocking showing cries aloud for imme- 
diate, aggressive, co-operative action by Congress and by 
railway directors and executives. What place has such made- 
work, such an unconscionable burden upon’ consumers, 
when we proclaimedly are all-out for war, when sacrifices, 
not featherbed “jobs,” are sternly in order? Who can deny 
that this is unfair to the American people? Who can deny 
that it is unfair also to the many millions of individuals 
and families who scraped and saved in order to furnish the 
necessary capital to develop our rail transportation system, 
investors who have suffered ghastly losses year after year, 
in many instances having their total investment completely 
wiped out? 

There are few “featherbeds” for our soldiers fighting 
bloody battles in the deserts of North Africa, in the jungles 
of Guadalcanal and other fever-infested islands. How many 
of them would vote for maintaining sacrosanct “featherbeds” 
at home which are indubitably crippling war-waging? 

* 


‘ Do your best and ultimately you will 
reap the best. 
* 


Slacking is suicidal. 
* 


One Fruit of War 


War is infinitely bestial, ghoulish, damnable, hellish. To 
associate “glory” with wholesale killing of human beings 
savors of blasphemy. War has constituted mankind’s in- 
comparably destructive scourge. . 

Out of evil sometimes comes good. One fruit of the sac- 
rifices imposed upon millions of families by having to sur- 
render sons or brothers or husbands to all the dangers of 
battle on land, on sea, in the air, has been to draw their 
members closer together, to evoke franker manifestations 
of affection, to infuse a new measure of the spiritual, of 
religion, of recourse to prayer to Divine Providence. 

Have not many millions in Britain, here and elsewhere 
accepted, since the catastrophic days following the unleash- 
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ing of war in 1939, the Biblical pronouncement, “Vain is 
the help of man”? More prayers probably have gone up 
to heaven in the last 40 months than ever before since the 
dawn of mankind. 

May we not hope that this purging will bring lasting ele- 
vation, purification, pave the way for lasting peace, for the 
ultimate establishment of the Brotherhood of Man? 

*« 
Being a sovereign citizen is worth fighting 
—abroad or at home—to preserve. 
* 


Hitler is Doomed 


Very early last year, when this country was alarmed over 
Japan’s astounding victories and the way things were go- 
ing in Europe and North Africa, this writer, well realizing 
he was being highly optimistic, ventured the prediction that 
Hitler’s defeat would either be accomplished or definitely 
within sight by the end of April, 1943. Hitler is not yet 
defeated. But is not his doom definitely within sight? (The 
writer, in common with most others, woefully under-esti- 
mated Japan’s fighting strength.) 

“I continue hopeful that all predictions of a five-year or 
a 10-year war are entirely unjustified,” I then wrote. I still 
am of the same opinion. 

The prospects are, in my opinion, that there will be an 
overwhelming flare-up on the Continent of Europe before 
this year has run its course, that Hitlerism will collapse. 
While it probably will take some time to bring Japan to 
her knees, she too will have to submit to unconditional 
surrender. 

I wish I could be as sure that those in power at Wash- 
ington will effect a satisfactory peace as 1 am sure that a 
satisfactory ending of the war is approaching. 

* 
Victory over self is the most vital 
victory of all. 
* 


Cut Army Waste 


I have just visited a Southern town within traveling dis- 
tance of several Army camps, including the largest in Amer- 
ica. On Saturday evening it was overrun with soldiers. | 
was told this: Many thousands of men are granted week-end 
leave. But, not told to do otherwise, commissary departments 
prepare meals for the entire force. The result is that the 
wastage of food is enormous. 

How flagrant has been the waste of food supplied the 
Army is uncovered in this statement by Major Gen. E. B. 
Gregory, quartermaster general of the Army: 


Investigation revealed that 52% of the soup was thrown out; 38% 
of the vegetables; 33% of the cereals; and that, breaking the com- 
ponents down, 44% of the cabbage was wasted, 18% of the edible 
meat, 24% of the liver, 55% of the bean soup and 28% of the 
boiled potatoes. 

Over-ordering by the Army has not been confined to food. 
Because it long had untrammeled authority, it blindly con- 
tracted for more gigantic quantities of other things than it 


could possibly utilize. One consequence is that, since the 
War Production Board was empowered to intervene, many 
Army contracts have either been canceled or drastically cy 
down. Many thousands of workers have been laid off. On 
published statement is that cancellation of war orders has 
already equaled the total cancellations which immediately 
followed the World War. 

Civilians, the foregoing discloses, have received scant 
consideration. They are eagerly willing to subordinate their 
needs to military needs. But it is well that Washington ha 
become aware that some authority be created to look after 
their legitimate interests, to see to it that our uniformed 
leaders do not run wild, do not continue to inflict wanton 
hardships upon our civilian population. 

Perhaps it is dawning upon those who are responsible for 
running the war that if their record falls discreditably shorn 
of industry’s war record, there will be a recoil in November 
next year. 

* 


Establishment of the brotherhood of man 


is drawing nearer. 
* 


Willkie’s World Plan 


Here is the pith of Wendell L. Willkie’s conclusions, based 
on his flying trips to 13 countries, as expressed in his 206 
page book, “One World” (Simon & Schuster) : 

America must choose one of three courses after this war: Narrow 
nationalism, which inevitably means the ultimate loss of our ow 
liberty; international imperialism, which means the sacrifice of some 
other nation’s liberty; or the creation of a world in which there 
shall be an equality of opportunity for every race and every nation. 
I am convinced the American people will choose, by overwhelming 
majority, the last of these courses. To make this choice effective, 
we must win not only the war, but also the peace, and we must 
start wiruing it now. 

To win this peace three things seem to me necessary—first, we 
must plan now for peace on a world basis; second, the world must 
be free, politically and economically, for nations and for men, that 
peace may exist in it; third, America must play an active, construc 
tive part in freeing it and keeping its peace. 

When I say that peace must be planned on a world basis, | mean 
quite literally that it must embrace the earth. 


Mr. Willkie’s volume, while somewhat repetitious, is in- 
teresting, informative, vibrant with enthusiasm, occasionally 
slightly pontifical. He knows exactly how the world must be 
re-cast. Never for a moment does he doubt the correctness, 
the profoundness of his own judgment. 

His conclusions, in my humble opinion, are essentially 
sound. Were the United States to refuse to co-operate in 
some practical, all-embracing international set-up to pre 
serve world peace, the consequences unquestionably would 
be similar to the consequences of this country’s jettisoning 
of the League of Nations after World War One: A third 
World War would almost inevitably ultimately erupt. 

“One World” is as much “must” reading as is Hoover's 
“The Problems of Lasting Peace” for all prospective pat 
ticipants in the coming peace conference, for all thoughtful 
citizens. 

* 


No end justifies meanness. 














game the Part — 


Probably we make it 


Srake Shoe MAKES PARTS FOR MANUFACTURERS ... Parts 


in many kinds of metals and metal alloys, compositions and fabric 
. . . parts that are cast, upset, drop forged and molded. In war 
as in peace, Brake Shoe ships millions of parts to thousands of 
manufacturers, in many fields of industry. 


The services of our research and development engineers are 
available for immediate or post-war problems. 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK Meehanite Castings, uy 
geenines, bearings. “Manganese, of°P 
, aves. Pressure pom dh gy 
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Placer dredge buckets, d 
: » dredger and 
power shovel dippers. Quarrying, min- 
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ing equipment parts. Bronze bearings. 
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San ing wheels. ic bearings, A Upset forgings, non-ferrous parts for 
3 fo Air BK . 
T all ¢ 2 compressors naval and field guns. Liners, gear 
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PARTS FOR—TANKS 


Brake ee Meehanite castings 
plates, center and . 
Journal gs. wear Forged shafts, transmission parts, 
brake levers, drain valve cages, armor 
plate castings. Bronze bearings. 





PARTS FOR—CARS AND TRUCKS 


Automotive, industrial brake lining, 
axle, gear blank forgings, fan belts, 
clutch facings. Garage equipment. 
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Junior Gets a War Job 


How he works, when and where. The story 
of a new, big, growing manpower market 


PRING is in the air, but this year 
America’s youth isn’t showing its 
usual enthusiasm for sand-lot 

baseball, after-school matinees and 
drug-store “bull sessions.” Not be- 
cause of priorities on athletic goods, 
not because Clark Gable is in the ser- 
vice and Veronica Lake has put up 
her hair, not because ice cream, coffee 
and cokes are rationed, but because 
junior has joined the battle of pro- 
duction. 

All over the country, the mobiliza- 
tion of youth for participation in the 
war program is under way. In fac- 
tories, shops and offices, on farms and 
in shipyards, boys and girls of all 
ages, from all classes of society, are 
doing war jobs to ease the acute man- 
power shortage. Thanks to the efforts 
of both Uncle Sam and industry, these 
youngsters are working under condi- 
tions that are geared to safeguard 
their health, welfare and education. 

Outstanding among labor-learn pro- 
grams for boys and girls is Califor- 
nia’s “Four-Four” plan, worked out 
by school and business leaders, which 
allows students to attend classes four 
hours a day, work four hours. In Oak- 
land alone, this plan has made it pos- 
sible for more than 3,000 boys and 
girls to do important war work. 


TEACHERS SUPERVISE 


The students work at whatever jobs 
they are needed most—as riveters, 
lathe operators, inspectors—and they 
are supervised on the job by school 
teachers. Since they get school credits 
for job experience, the students are 
graduated on schedule, and with a 
practical knowledge of industrial and 
business procedures. 

One variation of this plan, observed 
at the Lockheed and Vega aircraft 
plants, gives students four weeks of 
straight factory work alternated with 
four weeks of school work. They work 
on the day shift only and chartered 
buses haul them to and from the job. 


By DON SAMSON 


Pay schedules under the “Four- 
Four” plan vary; the average rate is 
60¢ an hour to start, with automatic 
raises every four weeks until the rate 
of 75¢ an hour is attained. From then 
on raises are made on merit. 

Two railroads, the Illinois Central 
and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, are en- 
listing boys to beat the manpower 
shortage. The IC, for the first time in 
railroad history, is taking on 16-year- 
olds for full-time employment as train- 
men, switchmen end firemen. A 10-day 
classroom course gives the boys the 
“fundamentals” of railroading; on-the- 
job instruction, under old-timers, pre- 
pares them for actual duty. No stu- 
dents then, these youngsters get the 
standard rate of pay. 

It’s understood, says W. A. Johnson, 
the IC’s assistant general manager, 
that the boys are being enlisted either 
for the duration or until called into 
military service. “While their regular 
education is suspended,” he explains, 
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The “Four-Four" pian allows four hours of work... 


“they will be earning money which 
can be used later for a more advanced 
education than otherwise might be 
possible.” 

Laying 92 miles of rail on the Kan- 
sas City Division (main line) of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas is a man-sized 
job. Yet gangs of high school boys, 
working on a part-time basis, are do- 
ing just that. 


“AMAZING WORKERS" 


Under this railroad’s plan, the boys 
(16 and over) work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays—on Fridays, 
too, when their scholastic averages are 
high. They work at regular union 
rates, although they don’t have to join 
any union, and the company supplies 
to-and-from-job transportation and 
medical care at the working site. 

In the words of the road’s president, 
Matthew S. Sloan, these youths are 
“amazing workers.” “When it comes 
to driving spikes,” he says, “they often 
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outstrip some of our best, long-experi- 


Absenteeism ? 

There just isn’t any, declares Assis- 
tant Superintendent J. I. Poole. “These 
boys show up on the job, regardless 
of the weather, when some of the older 
men fail to appear. They work honest- 
ly and then, during the lunch hour, 
indulge in a certain amount of scuffling 
to work off the surplus energy.” 

Both boys and girls, 16 to 18, are 
now accepted by Chrysler’s Dodge Di- 
vision for classroom and shop train- 
ing in machine operation, blue-print 
reading, shop practice and other 
things that lead to excellent jobs. 
While working papers from the Board 
of Education must be secured by boys 
and girls under 18, there are no mini- 
mum educational requirements. Appli- 
cants must show their fitness in inter- 
view and by aptitude tests. The pay 
while learning is about $30 a week. 

Westinghouse is also experimenting 
in the employment of youth, having 
admitted a group of 16-year-old boys 
to its three-year apprentice training 
course (formerly limited to youths of 
18 or over). In this instance, however, 
applicants must have a high school 
education or its equivalent. 

Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 
now on war production, is employing 
high school students, both boys and 
girls, for after-school work (3:30 to 
7:30) in its testing laboratories. The 
students make up what the company 
calls its “Junior Specialist Corps.” 
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... and four hours of school daily 


Ten science and aptitude tests deter- 
mine the selection of applicants; em- 
ployed, they are given frequent physi- 
cal examinations to insure “rugged- 
ness for both their lessons and work.” 

In Seattle, Boeing Aircraft Co. is 
accepting boys of 16 and girls of 17 
for split-shift day work. 

Hundreds of Junior Achievement 
companies, composed solely of young- 
sters, have converted to war produc- 
tion and are doing a noteworthy job. 
Started 23 years ago to encourage chil- 
dren to set up and run their own mini- 
ature businesses, thus make a place 
for themselves in the big-business 
world, Junior Achievement, Inc., now 
boasts of 15,000 boy and girl employ- 
ers and employees, all between the 
ages of 14 and 21, who operate more 
than 1,000 companies.* 


SUB-CONTRACTORS, TOO 


Instead of producing leather goods, 
furniture, toys and other peacetime 
lines, these juniors are now acting as 
sub-contractors on big war orders. 

In Cleveland, for example, one com- 
pany is making packing plugs for 
shipping airplane fuel pumps. The in- 
itial order, now being filled, calls for 
11,000 units. In the offing is a stand- 
ing order for 15,000 to 25,000 units a 
month. 

Five other junior companies, also 
in Cleveland, are turning out wooden 
wedges used in forging plane parts. 


*Some Junior Achievement companies 
actually sell stock, pay dividends. 








A new job for Junior Miss is serving 
as a war-plant escort or messenger 


The order was obtained from the 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., and 
has been a great boon in releasing 
manpower for more important work. 

A junior company in Chicago is in 
the salvage business (rags, paper, 
metal). Another company, this one 
in Pittsburgh, is turning out incendi- 
ary bomb blankets and bomb remov- 
ers. The blanket is a product developed 
by the company—all girls. 

In cities the country over, boys and 
girls are being recruited for farm 
work this Summer, and some schools 
are closing a couple of weeks ahead of 
schedule, the farm labor shortage is so 
acute. In Vermont, children are har- 
vesting the maple sugar this year, re- 
lieving men for more essential work. 

How far this youth-employment 
movement will go depends largely on 
how long the war lasts. Certainly youth 
will be employed on a greater scale, as 
more men go into the fighting forces. 


LABOR IS MUM 


So far, organized labor has kept 
mum on the trend, although some edu- 
cational leaders are protesting the 
widespread use of youngsters in in- 
dustry, especially where their employ- 
ment means a postponement of normal 
education. 

Industry, as a whole, is in accord- 
ance with the War Manpower Con- 
mission’s efforts to protect children 
against physical ‘strain, or unsatisfac- 
tory living conditions, which might 
impair their health or usefulness in 
later years. 

Except for isolated cases, where 
“horse-play” hampers production, in- 
dustry has found junior to be a first- 
rate workman. Junior, of course, is 
plenty proud. 
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Ten Traits That 
Make a Leader 


BOUT a year ago, I decided to find 
out just what qualities are in- 
herent in leadership. The best 

way I know to find out what kind of 
man it takes to do any job is to study 
the men who are successfully doing 
the job. So I decided to study a group 
of outstandingly successful employers. 

Of course, you can’t take a success- 
ful leader, put him under a microscope 
or dissect him with a scalpel to see 
what makes him tick. But you can put 
him under the microscopic scrutiny of 
men who know him well, and use the 
keen mind of experts to cut through to 
his essentials. 

And so I asked 30 of the outstand- 
ing personnel experts of the country, 
who among them have hired a good 
portion of the key executives of Amer- 
ican industry, to analyze 10 business 
and industrial leaders who by common 
agreement are tops in ability. The ex- 
perts were asked to pull no punches; 
all names would be kept secret. They 
were to rate the 10 great leaders on a 
score sheet, which listed all the mental 
qualities, personality traits and be- 
havior habits I could imagine being of 
any importance. 

Was the leader cheerful, friendly, 
popular, courteous, modest, thrifty, 
well-groomed, even tempered? Please 
rate him on each quality as outstand- 
ing, above average, below average or 
seriously deficient. 

The same for a long list of other 
qualities: Ingenuity, initiative, energy, 
industriousness, dignity, voice, ability 
to explain, open-mindedness, decisive- 
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By CHARLES C. STECH 


As teld to T. E. Murphy 


ness, enthusiasm, and so on—40 char- 
acteristics in all. 

The results were unmistakable and 
surprisingly consistent. From these 
findings it can be said unequivocally 
that there are 10 basic traits of leader- 
ship which successful leaders have 
abundantly, and which mediocrities 
have in slight degree, or lack com- 
pletely. 

Surpassing all other qualities to be 
found in real leaders is good judgment 
—the ability to make decisions upon 
the basis of facts instead of emotion. 
The next most important trait is the 
ability to plan. The third is justness, 
fairness in dealing with all men. 


A, B, C OF LEADERSHIP 


These are the a, b, c of leadership. 
Men who possess these traits and little 
else will make leaders; though, of 
course, they should have much else. 
Men who lack these three abilities will 
never make leaders, no matter what 
other prepossessing qualities they may 
display. 

The next three traits in which suc- 
cessful leaders excel are, again in or- 
der of importance, open-mindedness, 
initiative and decisiveness. 

Note that the time-honored | virtues 
of thrift, pinctuality, thoroughness and 
dignity have not yet appeared. Nor will 
they in, the list of 10 abilities. which 
outstanding executives possess in great 


‘measure. 


For the final four are: Enthusiasm, 
courage, ingenuity and its close cousin, 
resourcefulness. “Ingenuity” was de- 
fined as the ability to find new meth- 
ods for solving problems, and “re- 
sourcefulness” as the ability to meet 
emergencies promptly. 

Please do not misunderstand; these 
10 traits are not all a man needs to fit 
him to do any and every job. Obvi- 
ously there are many jobs where punc- 
tuality and industriousness are su- 
premely important. But they are not 
supremely important in a boss, and so 


they are not the traits that will push 
you to the top or keep you there. 

Nor are these 10 all the good qual- 
ities the successful leader possesses, 
they are merely the 10 aspects in which 
he is the most remarkable, viewed 
alongside other men. Many top men, 
for example, are punctual and most of 
them are polite, but that is not why 
they are where they are. Those are 
just pluses. 

Some of the qualities which are vices 
in the leader are virtues in the ranks, 
and vice versa. An employer was com- 
plaining to me about one of his assis- 
tants. “He’s the most pig-headed man 
in the office,” he ranted. “If he hadn’t 
been so loyal to me during the de- 
pression, I’d fire him tomorrow.” 

I told him simply, “He couldn’t be 
loyal without being stubborn; stub- 
bornness is the basis of loyalty.” Simi- 
larly, an enthusiastic man is seldom a 
modest man; you can’t have every- 
thing. It is difficult to be industrious, 
a good producer at the lathe and still 
be a sociable, friendly creature. 

A manufacturer said to me the other 
day, “I’d make Bill Howland foreman 
if I could depend on him to get out 
the work. The men trust and respect 
him, but he himself isn’t such a good 
workman. He doesn’t produce half as 
much as some of the other men.” 

I made a check and found that (just 
as I suspected, having run into such 
cases before) Howland spent a good 
portion of his day helping other men. 
They came to him with their prob- 
lems, and he solved them. His own 
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roduction rate suffered as a result. 

“Appoint him,” I said. “He's al- 
ready the leader of the group unoffi- 
cially. Production isn’t a test of lead- 
ership; I doubt if Henry Kaiser is so 
hot with a rivet gun.” 

A man with traits of leadership is 
unhappy when chained to a routine 
job. One of my clients was having a 
bad time with such a man. He made a 
lot of trouble until he was appointed 
foreman. That completely satisfied his 
instinct for leadership. He made a 
good foreman and ceased agitating. 

Leaders rarely stand on dignity. One 
of the most successful industrialists | 
know walked into his shipping depart- 
ment at the height of the busy season 
and asked a civil question of a ship- 
ping clerk. 

The clerk wheeled suddenly and 
gave the president of the company a 
stinging slap on the face; then stood 
there pale and frightened, waiting for 
the words of dismissal. 

There were a few seconds during 
which the chief executive had his little 
conflict between emotion and judg- 
ment. Then he quietly walked to the 
foreman’s office and made inquiries, 
found the clerk had been working 16 
hours a day for more than two weeks, 
and ordered an immediate two-week 
vacation for the clerk with full pay. 

Turning the other cheek is not rec- 
ommended unreservedly, but this par- 
ticular executive is the idol of his 
workers, for they recognize the fact 
that he has judgment. 


"JUDGMENT" RATES HIGH 
Judgment, the ability to make de- 


cisions based on facts, not emotions, is 
a rarer quality than we realize. Even 
the most choleric executive will assure 
you that his decisions, made during 
violent fits of anger, are wholly factual 
and not emotional. By contrast, | 
know the head of a great utility com- 
pany who has taught himself never to 
make a decision while he is either high 
or low emotionally. 

Justness figures largely in leader- 
ship and I recently ran into a vivid 
illustration. Two companies in the 
same city got some urgent war orders 
requiring immediate attention and 
plenty of overtime. 

In the first company, the master 
minds got together and decided the 
thing could be done by cutting the 
lunch period to 15 minutes. A brief 
order to this effect went out, without 
explanation. 

The president of the other company 
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got all his men together—on company 
time—and read the letters from the 
War Department. 

“We can only do the job if you 
men are willing to cut your lunch 
hours and work Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays for the next month. The 
things they want are urgently needed 
in the Pacific—some of you have sons 
there. What do you say?” 

In the first plant, labor turnover in- 
creased by leaps and bounds; in the 
second, production leaped. 

It is only just, as real leaders know, 
that the little people in any organiza- 


tion understand why drastic changes 
in policy are made. 

These are the things that should be 
considered in selecting leaders, for 
leadership can be hidden behind grace- 
less facades. 

Men with these 10 traits of leader- 
ship are needed today in Government 
and on the production line. 

Many of these leaders will never be 
uncovered if we adhere to the baseless 
doctrine that a well-shined shoe, a 
polite smile and an ability to get to 
the office on time are excellent reasons 
for promotion. 


More Cures for Absenteeism 
By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


BSENTEEISM is still a major 
A threat to American war produc- 
tion. Both Government and in- 
dustry, striving frantically to effect a 
cure, are trying every remedy from 
awarding prizes and bonuses for faith- 
ful attendance to branding work 
slackers as “Hitler helpers,” and even 
as potential murderers. 

One company keeps a chart that 
records absences under the significant 
heading: “Holidays for Hitler.” An- 
other sends plant policemen to offend- 
ers’ homes to determine the reason 
for their absence. Others send visiting 
nurses to check up on workers who 
report illness. 


“Work or get out” is Glenn L. Mar- 
tin’s answer to chronic stay-at-homes. 
In one week, 167 employees were dis- 
missed. Meanwhile, some draft boards 
are already using the threat of “work 
or fight” as a remedy. 

One large company is adopting the 
novel method of sending telegrams to 
workers absent more than a day, ap- 
pealing to their patriotism and urging 
them to telephone their reasons for 
staying home. Another company uses 
the device of making employees go 
through a complicated and embarrass- 
ing routine before they may resume 
work—their time cards removed, they 
are forced to explain their absence be- 
fore being “reinstated.” 

Planning of diets, with special plant- 
serving of vitamin “Victory Lunches,” 
between-meal snacks and free milk at 
rest periods, have all been found to be 
effective. Many companies try to shame 
workers into a more conscientious at- 
titude. Names of second offenders are 
posted on bulletin boards; flagrant of- 
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fenders are “paid” in worthless Ger- 
man marks or Japanese yen, or pre- 
sented with certificates of thanks from 
Hitler and Hirohito. 

One novel solution is the use of col- 
ored comic booklets that graphically 
illustrate the ill effects of absenteeism. 
Distributed to hundreds of thousands 
of workers, the comics depict the war- 
hampering habits of fictitious, work- 
shirking characters such as “Absentee 
Al” and “Careless Charlie.” 

Finally, in a move to stimulate even 
greater efforts on the part of manage- 
ment and workers both, the Navy re- 
cently announced that the coveted “E” 
pennant would be withheld from plants 
having poor attendance records. 
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The Auto of Tomorrow 


This down-to-earth forecast of the post-war car may 
debunk many popular ideas, but let's face the facts 


DICTING post-war automobile 
| design has replaced picking All- 
American football teams as the top 
item in stove-league jam sessions this 
year. Every time fireside philosophers 
get through telling each other how to 
win the war, they polish off the eve- 
ning with prophesies about how post- 
war cars are going to be built—and 
why. 

So far, these previews have ema- 
nated most frequently from outside the 
automobile industry, which probably 
accounts for the freedom with which 
radical new designs are predicted im- 
mediately following peace. 

So much is being said about flying 
automobiles and featherweight cars 
with engines in the rear that the sen- 
sational may strike the public as com- 
monplace if divinations keep multi- 
plying as long as the war lasts. 

One thing is certain. Post-war car 
design—like pre-war car design—will 
be shaped by economics at least as 
much as by engineering progress. 
These two influences, inter-twined, will 
mold the car of the future, just as they 
have fashioned those of the past. 


WAR'S LENGTH DECISIVE 


Since economic influence will be 
strong, nobody can possibly describe 
early post-war cars accurately without 
knowing how long the war will last. 
A year ago, most experienced automo- 
bile men felt sure the first post-war 
models would be modified of 1942 de- 
signs. They still feel that way, but they 
aren’t quite so positive. They are less 
certain about the economic picture at 
war-end. 

Right now there is plenty of conver- 
sation and practically no work being 
done on post-war designs. Some of 
the conversation is pretty thrilling. 
Smaller engines with greater power, 
frameless chassis, engines in the rear, 
flying automobiles and road-rolling 





Norman G. SHwwie is Automotive Editor of 
Forses, and a noted authority in the field. 
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By NORMAN GC. SHIDLE 


airplanes are all being sketched. But 
months, if not years, of testing must 
precede the appearance in mass pro- 
duction lines of novel ideas. Many of 
them will never pass the design stage; 
some will actually make up the car of 
the future. 

Motordom’s generally continued be- 
lief that the first post-war car will be a 
modification of 1942 designs is predi- 
cated on the theory that a large pent- 
up demand and desire to hold employ- 





SLOAN AGREES 


Aljred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman 
of General Motors, recently made 
a statement that backs up Author 
Shidle’s conclusions. He said: 
“The circumstances very definite- 
ly point to the 1942 car, with 
modifications, as the immediate 
post-war car.” 

Revolutionary model changes 
must await the industry’s com- 
plete reconversion to peacetime 
production, he believes, a long 
process that “requires rearrang- 
ing plant and machinery, as well 
as installing new tools.” In other 
words, Sloan thinks the post-war 
car will be more evolutionary 
than revolutionary. 











ment at high levels will make manu- 
facturers race to see who can get back 
into volume production quickest. Try- 
ing to win that race, producers would 
have to swing back into use many 
1942 body dies which have been 
stored but not scrapped, along with 
hundreds of special purpose tools, 
adaptable to 1942 models and totally 
unusable in the war effort. 

General Motors, for example, has 
nearly 20,000 machine tools—about 
one-fourth of its peacetime machine 
tool inventory—for which no use has 
been found in the war effort, although 
all of them have long been available 
to any other companies or to govern- 


ment agencies that might wish to use 
them. 

Chrysler has about 5,000 machines 
not adaptable to, war jobs, though 
some of these have been shipped to 
other war contractors. Ford was able 
to convert 200 automotive presses for 
the fabrication of bomber airframe 
parts, and about half of its tank-build. 
ing machinery came from its automo- 
tive lines. Many machines, however, 
could not be converted. 

The existence of these dies and this 
machinery is one big reason why the 
first post-war cars are likely to re- 
semble the last pre-war cars, unless 
the war lasts so long that the insignifi- '§ 
cant scrap value of these machines 
leads to their being tossed onto the 
scrap pile. 


NEW FEATURES, NOT MODELS 


Lack of men, materials and desire to 
build experimental models and to com: 
plete necessary testing while the war 
lasts is another major deterrent to 
radically new models immediately 
after peace comes. 

All this does not mean that the first 
post-war models will be replicas of the 
1942 jobs. There will be a race to in- 
corporate the greatest possible num- 
ber of improvements in these first mod: 
els, as well as to get them on the mar- 
ket first. There will be marked im- 
provements in automatic transmis- 
sions, better vision for the driver and 
accelerated use of plastics for decora- 
tive purposes. 

The economic situation when wat 
ends, moreover, will dictate which 
ones of the 1942 designs will be re- 
juvenated. Continuance of heavy taxes 
seems certain. Operating costs may 
seem more important to a tax-laden 
public than ever before, even though 
high bank balances provide ample 
capital for original purchases. The 
highest-priced models, in many makes, 
may never show up again. 

In some makes, the lowest-priced 

(Continued on page 26) 
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How life insurance dollars 


help “keep ‘em rolling” 


ODAY, we know that millions of troops 
pone millions of tons of war goods are roll- 
ing along the rails and highways of this coun- 
try in the greatest war effort of all time. 


Yet, we may not realize that this is possible 
only because the United States has the larg- 
est and best transportation system in the world. 


Under free enterprise, Americans have built 
a network of railroads some 234,000 miles in 
length, with more and better equipment, and 
at least three times as much trackage, as all the 
Axis nations combined! 


America’s highway system, with more than 
548,000 miles of graded or surfaced roads, is 
not matched by any other nation on earth. 


In this time of national emergency, America 
is fortunate that this vast transportation sys- 
tem does not have to be created overnight. 
The war found American Transportation ready 
... thanks to long years of creative work and 
to billions of dollars invested by men with 
courage and with faith in America’s future. 


Many of these dollars have been life insur- 
ance dollars. For example, Metropolitan pol- 
icyholders, through their Company, have 


invested hundreds of millions of dollars in un- 
derlying railroad securities which aided the 
expansion and improvement of America’s rail- 
roads ...and other millions of dollars in bonds 
of States, counties, and municipalities. These 
dollars helped finance new bridges, the paving 
of roads, the construction of arterial highways. 


Today, Metropolitan’s income availabie for 
investment is performing an additional function. 
By far the larger part of it is going into United 
States Government Bonds, helping to buy the 
things needed to win the war. 


When victory comes, American transporta- 
tion will continue to progress. Aircraft devel- 
opment may supplement, to a greater degree, 
the railroads and highways of today. 


Whatever ensues, life insurance funds will 
continue to play their part in the transpor- 
tation field, as in other fields of American 
endeavor. 


So, when life insurance policyholders pay 
their premiums, they are evidencing their 
faith in their country, not only in funds to 
help win the war, but also by building a back- 
log of funds for the peacetime development 
of a greater America. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 
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IVILIANS, and the businesses en- 
C gaged in filling their “home 

front” needs, are about to receive 
more attention and recognition in 
Washington’s war-agency setup. As the 
war drain continues, however, the civ- 
ilian will stand to get less—not more 
—tregardless of how Washington or- 
ganizes to protect his interest. 

Further shrinkage in supply of most 
consumer goods and services is inevit- 
able. Cereals are the only kind of food 
that won’t run short. Victory gardens 
gain in importance as bad Spring 
weather and labor shortage cut down 
on 1943 goals of fruit and vegetable 
growers. Rationing of dairy products 
.and most kinds of beverages is in 
sight. The new pipeline to the East 
won't more than offset higher military 
demand for fuel oil next Winter. Com- 
mercial deliveries will be slashed an- 
other 25% and ODT is aiming for a 
similar reduction in Summer travel by 
rail in campaigning to eliminate all 
“non-essential” trips. 


CAUSE OF CASUALTIES 


Still less manpower will be available 
to maintain civilian supply lines. The 
help shortage even more than the cur- 
tailed supply of goods will be pri- 
marily responsible for most of an esti- 
mated 300,000 business casualties this 
year. So-called “non-essential” busi- 
nesses may get a faint measure of re- 
lief when Selective Service bites a 
little further into their depleted pool 
of labor. Effort is being made to let 
all companies use the manning table 
plan whereby they would be allowed 
to keep a small key force necessary to 
continue operations. Non-essential 
businesses currently have a temporary 
break under new WMC regulations 
which freeze jobs only in those activi- 
ties designated as essential. But labor 
how is joining against McNutt and 
his WMC organization; his days are 
numbered. 

Washington’s belated concern for 
the civilian population as such stems 
from the hit-&-miss, bits-&-pieces ap- 
proach to specific supply problems 
that have thrown the over-all picture 


By GENE ROBB 


badly out of balance. The new civilian 
agency of the Government can’t avoid 
additional telescoping of the peacetime 
economy but it can pull all bureaucrats 
handling consumer matters under one 
“tent”—another tough but imperative 
co-ordination job. 

The concensus at the capital is 
against the prospect that the civilian 
agency can work effectively as a 
branch of WPB even though it will 
be reorganized and given a new ac- 
cent of importance under Dun & Brad- 
street's able Arthur Whiteside. There 
is a better chance for an entirely new 
consumer supply setup, completely di- 
vorced from WPB, which probably 
would be headed by Joe Kennedy. 
Such an arrangement is proposed in 
the pending Maloney bill that is mak- 
ing fairly good headway through the 
legislative labyrinths of Congress. 

As a relatively independent agency, 
this new civilian organization would 
absorb all WPB industry branches that 
deal with consumer goods. It probably 
would take over rationing functions of 
OPA where good-intentioned Prentiss 
Brown is displaying a lack of decisive- 
ness. It would also grab at least the 
civilian delivery end of ODT. Thus 
one office, for example, would handle 
everything relating to your transpor- 
tation instead of ODT (travel), OPA 
(gasoline), and WPB (tire manufac- 
ture), each contributing a conflicting 
impression. 


WOULD PROTECT CIVILIANS 


Congress, aroused by continuing 
complaints from constituents, is forc- 
ing the Administration to “do some- 
thing” about the civilian and the busi- 
nesses which keep him supplied. Demo- 
crat as well as Republican lawmakers 
are disturbed by what they consider 
an unnecessary pushing around that 
the public is getting from the bureau- 
crats and by unyielding efforts of some 
New Deal agencies to use the war as 
an excuse to invoke business reforms 
that Congress expressly rejected in 
time of peace. A rush of Congressional 
investigations is the result. 

Appropriations committees are giv- 


ing the war administrators rough 
treatment and threaten to “write out” 
a few reformist policy makers when 
putting budget bills through Congress. 
Special committees now are getting to 
work on other bureaucratic excesses, 
Under the Halleck resolution, the 
House will investigate OPA efforts to 
standardize consumer goods and !ink 
such action to the destructive effects 
on established trademarked merchan- 
dise, advertising and the press. The 
Smith committee is finding numerous 
examples of bureaucrats overstepping 
the authority given them by the war 
laws they are administering. Patman 
and Murray “small business” commit- 
tees are showing impossibility of com- 
pliance with OPA regulations and un- 
due severity of some WPB restrictions. 
Draft deferment policies of Federal 
agencies will be kept under constant 
scrutiny as Congress promises to make 
a deep cut in the present “desk army” 
of 840,000 men of draft age. 


PARTISAN CAUSES 


Much of the bickering that . ap- 
proaches bitterness on “home front” 
disputes about wages of labor, prices 
of crops and adequacy of supplies is 
attributed to Washington’s attempt to 
continue its recognition of pressure 
groups and to keep alive the flames of 
partisan causes which burn even 
brighter in times of war than peace. 
One group in Congress is proposing 
two organization changes as steps to 
recapture public confidence and em- 
phasize a national unity in war pur- 
pose which is not sufficiently apparent 
today. The plans probably will get 
nowhere but they indicate a significant 
line of thinking. 

It is pointed out that U. S. lacks a 
truly “national” government for pros- 
ecuting the war, particularly as dis- 
tinguished from England where all 
parties support the Churchill admin- 
istration. This deficiency could be 
remedied, it’s said, by formation of 
an American War Council that would | 
meet regularly with and be taken into 
the full confidence of President Roose- 
velt. Council members would not rep- 
resent special groups but might in- 
clude eminent citizens. 

Such an advisory group on one 
hand would be balanced on the other 
by a close-knit war cabinet of key of- 
ficials administering the war agencies. 
Major decisions of each would be re- 
viewed together and differences ironed 
out before the public was confused by 
conflicting decisions. 
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Felt: Versatile 
Substitute 


FeLT, oldest but perhaps the least 
known of the textile family, is cushion- 
ing the shock of war for hundreds of 
material-scarce industries. Possessing 
many characteristics common to no 
other material—it can be soft and 
downy, hard and wood-like, tough or 
tender—felt is often the ideal substi- 
tute for such war-scarce products as 
rubber, cork, leather, metal, plastics 
and fabrics. 

Once cut, pressed and skived, felt 
parts are ready for instant use for 
warmth, resilience, vibration, absorp- 
tion, wear resistance, liquid resistance, 
liquid permeability, filtration, etc. 

Wool felt plays an essential role in 
mechanisms, from the tiniest precision 
instruments, such as the hypodermic 
needle, to enormous machines such as 
Flying Fortresses and 80-ton tanks. It 
can be used as a cushion for gun tur- 
ret mounts and insulation against vi- 
bration in planes, tanks and industrial 
machines. It is an important ingredi- 
ent in gas mask gaskets, aviators’ hel- 
mets, canteens, ammunition cases, jun- 
gle pack saddles, parachute landing 
pads and insoles for shoes. The Rus- 
sian army, fighting in sub-zero weath- 
er, chased the fleeing and freezing 
Nazis in felt boots. 


PACKING MATERIAL, TOO 


Many intricate and costly industrial 
machines are swathed in protective felt 
when packed for shipment. Used in 
dust respirators, fine wool felt pro- 
vides a valuable filter for the preven- 
tion of lead poisoning. It is ideal for 
polishing plate glass, lenses, prisms in 
microscopes. 

Felt is playing a vital part in the 
field of medicine and research, too. It 
is found in a wide variety of equip- 
ment from splint pads, head halters 
and fracture appliances to short-wave 
diathermy apparatus and precision in- 
struments. It is used in blood trans- 
fusion outfits and as a substitute for 
rubber in anesthesia mechanism. 

Tiny felt washers, of all things, play 
an important part in hospital intra- 
venous feeding sets. Used ingeniously 
as filters, they permit the passage of 
air but retain the saline solution which 
presses against their inner surface. 

Actually, felt is just coming into its 
own. Though hundreds of new appli- 
cations are being discovered daily, no 
one knows exactly how many thousand 
new uses there are for it. 
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“But I thought GLIDDEN 
was a paint manufacturer!” 


@ Glidden 7s a paint manufacturer—one of the largest in the 
world. But, over the past twenty-five years, Glidden has be- 
come a major factor in many widely diversified lines which 
today are principally engaged in helping to win the war. 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS— 
The seasoning on Johnny 
Doughboy’s steak, the mar- 
garine used to fry his eggs, 
the shortening in his cake— 
all may be products of this 
famous Glidden division. 
Durkee Foods are on the war fronts from 
Murmansk to New Zealand. 


CHEMICALS AND PIGMENTS 
—Typical of the wide range 
of materials made by this 
Glidden unit are Titanium 
Oxide, Lithopone, Cadmium 
Colors, Litharge and Red 
Lead—products whose new 
war uses Hitler and Hirohito 
would like to know about. 


METALS REFINING— Among 
the products of this fast- 
growing Glidden division 
are powdered iron and cop- 
per that make bearings and 
gears for war machines, 
cuperous oxide for ship 
paint that retards barnacle growth, and 
type metal that prints the war news. 


SOY BEAN PRODUCTS — 
Glidden is one of the largest 
processors of soy beans— 
producing tremendous quan- 
tities of soya food products 
for foreign and domestic 
wartime feeding. Notable 
among our many soya products is the 
new alpha protein for paper making, 
water-mix paints and other uses. 


NELIO-RESINS—From its 
wide range of wood dis- 
tillates and pine tree prod- 
ucts come important new 
chemicals for America’s own 
synthetic rubber program as 
well as the rosins, tars and 
oils so necessary to our fast- 
growing Navy and Merchant Marine. 


TIME-TESTED PAINTS—The 
association of well-known, 
Glidden paint concerns 
which makes the famous 
Time-Tested Paint Line has 
contributed greatly to the 
development of—and is now 
producing — special camou- 
flage, shell-coating and other war paints. 


EUSTON WHITE LEAD—For 
years, this Glidden product 
has enjoyed nationwide trade 
acceptance for long-lived 
outside painting. Today, it 
is being used extensively at 
training camps, for war 
housing, at airports and on war factories. 


This abbreviated account of the 
Glidden family will give you some 
idea of the scope of Glidden indus- 
trial enterprises and their far- 
reaching effect upon the daily lives 
of millions of Americans engaged 
in the Battle for Freedom. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Qur Resourceful Bean 


Clothes, milk, guns, rubber, cereal— 
all can be processed from the soybean 


N nearly 14,000,000 American 
Q acres grows an innocent little 

bean that promises to affect our 
way of life in more directions than 
any other commodity of our domestic 
economy. Originally started in this 
country as a feed crop, the soy bean 
is now manufactured into a great va- 
riety of industrial products from auto- 
mobile bodies to breakfast cereals. 

After 120 years’ American use as a 
hay crop, it reached a production of 
only 5,000,000 bushels by 1924. Since 
then synthetic discoveries plus in- 
creased farm use have doubled and 
redoubled the crop so many times the 
figures make you dizzy. With an an- 
nual 100,000,000 bushels just preced- 
ing Hitler’s invasion of Poland, our 
war needs have doubled the output 
again to a 1942 production of 200,- 
000,000. 

As a war aid the soy bean can be 
test-tubed into anything from gun- 
stocks to a good substitute for butter; 
from vitamin K for our blood to a 
handkerchief for our tears. 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTE 


About the time Eastern rubber pian- 
tations went down under the Nippo- 
nese steam roller and we began antici- 
pating four flats on every car, we 
learned that this bean has a stretch to 
it. As a result of this discovery, Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc., in co-operation 
with the U. S. Experimental Labora- 
tory at Peoria, developed a rubber 
named Agripol. Early last Fall, Reich- 
hold went into commercial production 
at the rate of 25,000 tons a year. Agri- 
pol is not yet suited for tires, but can 
substitute for natural rubber in gas- 
kets, belting, insulating mats, chemical 
warfare supplies and other static uses. 
It is made from a combination of fatty 
acids from the oil plus ethline glycol, 
mixed with the ordinary fillers used in 
natural rubber. It is claimed to be the 
first commercial soy rubber to ever hit 
the market. 

No manufacturer in the country is 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


more interested in soy beans than 
Henry Ford. Ford has a soy laboratory 
headed by Robert Boyer, a chemurgic 
wizard who has spent a lot of time 
pulling this bean apart to see what 
makes it tick. Out of this laboratory 
came an automobile with a plastic 
body that can take bumps without 
leaving a dent or scar. Boyer has car- 
ried the idea further into devising 
light-weight plastic sheets which can be 
molded into army jeeps and military 
airplanes. 

Probably one of the most important 
developments of the Ford laboratory is 
soy wool on which Ford very recently 
completed experimentation and planned 
heavy production. Ford himself is oc- 





Onto a fiaking roll go soybeans from 
which precious oil is to be extracted 


casionally seen in a soybean suit. It is 
not the first wool developed from this 
bean, as two Japanese scientists had 
processed a textile fiber of an inferior 
quality. Ford’s product resembles sheep 
wool, blends well with it and promises 
a big contribution toward relieving the 
shortage of Australian supplies. 

This product costs only half as much 
as sheep wool and is processed from 
soy meal after the oil has been ex- 
tracted. The meal yields a protein 
which is dissolved and makes a vis- 
cous, jelly-like material. This is run 
through a 500-hole spinneret and 
emerges in fine thread-like forms, 
which are treated with acid and for- 
maldehyde; then cut, dried, spun and 
woven into cloth. 


Because of its high nutritional value, 
the soy holds a dominant part in Army 
and Lend-Lease foods. It has probably 
a bigger concentration of all the food 
vitamins, protein and minerals than 
any other farm product. 

Madison College, near Nashville, 
Tenn., runs along without endowments, 
gifts, loans or tuition and earns a big 
part of its operating budget manufac- 
turing 30 foods from 400 acres of soy- 
beans grown on the college farm. They 
are processed, with student labor, into 
meats, cheese, butter, cereals, sweet 
milk, buttermilk and coffee. 

Soy milk is claimed to have a higher 
nutritional value than dairy milk and 
to be better for some babies. It is an 
important food in parts of China, 
where they have extracted milk from 
contented soybeans for years. 


OILS AND FATS 


One of the big jobs handed the soy- 
bean is to supply a good part of the 
billion and a half pounds of oils and 
fats lost from the Far East. This, plus 
other uses in which this legume fits in 
with our military strategy, have made 
it necessary to convert flaxseed, cotton- 
seed and cocoa mills to soy processing 
to meet the increased demand. Over 
60,000,000 pounds of soy flour and 
grits have been processed for ship- 
ment to our Allies and for school 
lunches. 

Much of this soy flour is used to 
make the K biscuits for our own 
armed forces. The army found it fine 
for link sausages. The flour is also 
used for Lend-Lease cereals. Britain in 
1941 used about 40,000,000 pounds of 
our beans, but we do not yet have the 
1942 figures. 

Other soy foods found adaptable to 
military needs are macaroni products 
and bakery goods. 

The armed forces have been a fine 
proving ground for America’s bonanza 
crop, which now ranks fourth among 
the cash grains, and the post-war im- 
plications are tremendous. 
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Why Great Britain 
Conscripted Labor 


HE National War Service Bill, 

pending before Congress, fore- 

shadows the conscription of labor 
—a step in total war already taken by 
Great Britain. This revolutionary 
course was dictated both by the need 
of finding additional manpower to 
staff new factories engaged in an ex- 
panding munitions program, as well 
as by the necessity of creating a mo- 
bile labor force. 

In a total war, the demand for dif- 
ferent types of military equipment 
springs up with kaleidoscopic rapidity. 
At one time it may be the production 
of aircraft that is most important, at 
another, as at present, the building of 
ships. Unless a mobile labor force is 
immediately available, ready to be di- 
rected in the quantity required to any 
part of the country, where and when 
it is most needed, there is likely to be 
a time lag in production which may 
seriously prejudice military operations. 


TWO FACTORS 


Great Britain found that the volun- 
tary system is too unwieldy to attack 
the production problems of a total war 
with the speed and flexibility demand- 
ed by the urgency of the situation. In 
its efforts at achieving maximum pro- 
duction and the full mobilization of 
its industrial manpower, Britain’s task 
was, however, made easier by two im- 
portant factors. There is no closed 
shop in Britain. Therefore, the em- 
ployment of new workers in a plant 
did not involve the payment of exorbi- 
tant union initiation fees. Furthermore, 
the British Trade Unions have shown 
a most co-operative spirit with the 
Government in its attempts to secure 
full production. They agreed at the 
beginning of the war to withdraw all 
restrictions on the hours worked as 
well as on the degree of dilution of 
their crafts by outside workers. 

At first, Britain, in its plan to secure 
full control of industrial manpower, 
contented itself with a restrictive policy 
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By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


aimed at keeping workers at their par- 
ticular jobs. After May 1940, employ- 
ers were forbidden to advertise for 
new workers and had to secure them 
through the Government’s national em- 
ployment agencies. This prevented 
poaching by one company on the 
skilled workers of another. At the same 
time, a balance was kept between the 
needs of military men and industry. 


LABOR FROZEN 


The next stage in controlling indus- 
trial manpower began in the Spring 
of 1941, when Britain proceeded to 
tighten up its hold on the war work- 
ers themselves. Up to this time the 
Government had directed its atten- 
tion to the employers, whose rights 
to compete with one another for skilled 
help were curtailed. At the same time, 
war industries were protected from 
having inroads made upon their 
workers by the military services. But 
there was nothing to compel the skilled 
worker to stay on his job, and serious 
leakages, especially of women and 
older men, were occurring in war in- 
dustries, due to more attractive work- 
ing conditions in establishments cater- 
ing solely to civilian needs. 

To meet this situation, the Essen- 
tial Works Orders were enacted which 
froze to their jobs workers in war in- 
dustries. No one could leave or be 
dismissed in such industries except by 
permission of the Minister of Labor. 

About the time the Essential Works 
Orders were put through, another 
measure was passed that forecast the 
determination of Britain to adopt a 
more realistic policy in directing labor 
into war jobs. Under the Registration 
for Employment Order of March 15, 
1941, all women between the ages of 
18 and 45 had to register at Govern- 
ment Labor offices with the view of 
their eventually taking up war jobs. 
While the women registered in force, 
the pace with which they entered war 
work was not as satisfactory. 


Nine months later, the Minister of 
Labor received full, unmistakable and 
unequivocal powers of compulsion to 
conscript both man and woman power 
as the need arose. The Second National 
Service Act, passed in December, 1941, 
specifically declared that “all persons 
of either sex for the time being in 
Great Britain, are liable to National 
Service whether in the armed forces, 
in civil defense or in industry.” 

The passage of this bill marked the 
beginning of the Government’s policy 
of really enforcing compliance with 
its work orders. Previous to Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, only seven workers had 
been prosecuted, none of them women, 
for disobeying orders to work. In the 
subsequent six months, 4,160 persons 
were prosecuted, of whom 323 were 
women. Prison sentences (which can 
be as severe as a two-year term) had 
been imposed on 354 workers. 


WORKERS’ WELFARE STRESSED 


In Britain, while the Government no 
longer brooks any interference with 
its program of maximum production, 
it ameliorates, as far as in its power. 
the harshness of working conditions 
for workers whom it uproots from 
their homes to strange surroundings. 
No movement of conscripted labor is 
ordered until the Government is satis- 
fied that conditions for their recep- 
tion both inside and outside the fac- 
tory is adequate in all respects. Be- 
fore they arrive, lodgings will have 
been found for them, either in spe- 
cially selected private houses or in 
ready-built government hostels. Where 
plants are situated in non-built-up 
areas, and forms of amusement are 
lacking, the Government provides 
every facility for play and recreation. 
The lot of the conscripted worker in 
Britain is grim, but its harshness is 
softened considerably by a display of 
humanitarian consideration not gen- 
erally associated with governmental 
policies. 











“DEATH HOUSE" FOR MOTHS 


Science is removing moths from fur- 
lined flying suits by “shocking” them 
to death. Using giant, refrigeration- 
equipped storage rooms, “execution” 
is quickly accomplished by a series of 
sudden temperature changes (called 
“shock” cycles) that alternately freeze 
and heat cloth-hungry moth larvae. 


“DIVIDEND” DINNER 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., recently 
“declared an extra dividend” by giv- 
ing a “coming out” party for company 
stockholders. To get better acquainted, 
officials invited shareholders to dinner 
at a large New York hotel. Suggestions 
and criticisms of the company’s pol- 
icies were also welcomed. 


PRE-PASTED WALLPAPER 


Pre-pasted wallpaper—washable and 
fadeproof—is now on the market. 
Made by the Trimz Co., Inc., Chicago, 
this new paper has an adhesive base, 
is applied merely by dipping in water 
and pasting on the wall. 


WAR BLONDES 


“Gentlemen prefer blondes,” and so 
does Uncle Sam—provided they’re the 
“natural” variety. The Government, 
making a national appeal for feminine 
tresses to be used for Army-Navy 
weather instruments, specifies three 
requirements: Hair must be blonde, 
14 inches long, untouched by irons, 
machines or chemicals. 


SUN-TANNED LABOR 


English war plants are using sun 
lamps, of all things, to cure absentee- 
ism. With colds and fatigue two major 
absence factors, workers’ resistance is 
being built up by irradiating them 
periodically with ultra-violet rays. 
Some American companies are taking 
up the idea. 


VICTORY ITEMS 


Two novel “Victory” items, both 
produced by Hill Advertising Special- 
ties Co., New York City: (1) A com- 


prehensive booklet for amateur gar- 


deners—called the “ABC of Victory 
Gardens”—that gives full and simpli- 
fied instructions on what, when and 
how to cultivate “backyard” vegeta- 
bles; (2) a combination paperweight 
and magnifying glass, designed for 
quick and easy reading of small-print 
“V-Mail” letters. 


TRAILER GLIDER 


Ship-towed gliders may be the latest 
means of combatting the growing 
U-boat menace. Attached by cable to 
ships in the same manner as a boy 
“hitches” his sled to a moving car, 
“trailer gliders” might be used as 
“seeing eyes” for both Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine. Capable of carrying a 
bomb, a radio and a searchlight, such 
gliders can attain an altitude of over 
2,000 feet, could spot lurking subs in 


ample time to warn parent ships. 


MOST VERSATILE TOOL 


An “all-purpose” tool that can do 
“practically anything but walk and 
talk” is a recent Westinghouse achieve- 
ment. Capable of performing 23 jobs, 
the tool does everything from boring 





PRESS “SKIRT" 





Some of the best safety ideas are de- 
veloped by workers. This transparent, 
plastic drill press skirt, for example, is 
a novel safety device suggested by a 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. employee. 
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holes and threading aluminum rods to 
cutting ridges and shaping surfaces, 
Dimensions can be checked for accu- 
racy to seven-tenths of a thousandth of 
an inch—less than half the diameter of 
a human hair. 


“ALL OUT” FOR HITLER 


“Hitler-helping” absentees at a New 
Jersey Army arsenal are being cured 
of their stay-at-home habits in a way 
that is novel, to say the least. A dis. 
guised worker, made up to look like 
Adolf, strolls through production 
buildings shouting: “Stay home! Help 
speed our victory!” 


CARRY BIKES 


Gas-rationed insurance salesmen are 
now “pedaling” policies to distant 
rural prospects. Tying bicycles—“pig- 
gy-back” fashion—to auto roofs, the 
men use their cars merely to reach out- 
lying districts, proceed by bicycle to 
homes farther out. 


FROM PAR TO PARSNIPS? 


Divot-digging duffers at one Chica- 
go golf club need worry no longer 
about marring smooth greens and fair- 
ways. The club itself is digging up the 
course—to plant Victory Gardens. An 
acre and a half will be devoted to veg- 
etable and chicken-raising. 


INVISIBLE “RAINCCAT” 


An invisible, waterproof “raincoat” 
for cloth, paper and other materials is 
a new General Electric discovery. 
Made by exposing materials to chemi- 


cal vapors, the “coat” is so thin it | 


can’t be seen under a high-powered 
microscope, even defies chemical anal- 
ysis of its structure. 


NO SKIDDING NOW 


“Skidproof,” a quick-drying, emulsi- 
fied plastic that both polishes and wa- 
terproofs floors, is a new product of 
Consolidated Laboratories, St. Louis, 
Mo. Claimed to leave a much higher 
gloss than wax, it is non-slippery as 
well, can be used on all types of floors, 
including linoleum, tile, terrazzo or 
even concrete, 
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SOUNDPROOF PLASTER 


That’s the latest development in the 
building field. Produced by the Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O., the 
new plaster has acoustical qualities the 
equal of soundproof tile, is claimed to 
be cheaper and easier to apply. 


FOOD NOTE 


Food rationing is causing point- 
plagued civilians to rack their brains 
in an effort to stretch valuable coupons 
into meals of pre-war vitamin content. 
The Philadelphia Jnquirer, doing its 
bit to nourish readers’ diets, is offer- 
ing $50 in prizes every day for the 
best menus containing only non- 
rationed items. 


PLASTIC PARADE 


War-busy plastics producers are 
looking ahead to peacetime markets. 
Some novel items scheduled for to- 
morrow’s customers; (1) Plastic table 
cloths that can be simply cleaned by 
wiping with a wet cloth; (2) plastic 
auto tires and upholstery fabrics; (3) 
translucent, non-corrosive window 
screens; (4) six-pound plastic bath- 
tubs; (5) plastic upholstery fabrics 
and blankets. 


“CROSS-COUNTRY SHIPS" 


Ships are now “sailing” across 
America’s highways—by truck. Using 
White Super-Power tractors with spe- 
cially-designed, low-slung trailers, the 
J. H. Rose Truck Line of Houston and 
Los Angeles hauls large 60,000-pound 
boats from Jacksonville to San Fran- 
cisco, for Pacific Coast service. 


LUMINOUS BACTERIA 


Luminous bacteria that glow in the 
dark like fireflies are being used to 
help protect workers from contagious 
ills. Found living in sea water, these 
guinea pig germs” are perfectly 
harmless, but contain the other char- 
acteristics of disease bacteria. Their 
use permits the determination of the 
exact amount of ultraviolet radiation 
needed to kill germs before they can 
travel short distances in ihe air. 


PAPERWORK CUT 10%,-25%, 


General Electric is the originator of 
@ novel system for streamlining office 
efficiency and eliminating paperwork 
bottlenecks.” The plan has three 
main features: (1) Desks are “cut to 
size” (the normal 31-inch height is 
reduced from two to five inches) and 
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covered with light-colored linoleum, to 


" relieve eye strain; (2) installation of 


illuminated metal racks to hold statis- 
tical material at eye level; (3) intro- 
duction of factory “production-line” 
methods, with work routed to individ- 
ual desks and carried away when com- 
pleted. The idea, claimed to be appli- 
cable to any office, would boost output 
from 10% to 25%, insure better re- 
sults with less fatigue. 


SILVER CANS 

Pure silver is now being used to 
make “tin cans.” With tin itself a vital 
war metal, the American Can Co. is 
substituting silver in the making of 
solder used in side seams of cans. 
Thrifty housewives who might con- 
sider “salvaging” the silver can save 
their time, however, since only 16¢ 
worth is enough to make the solder for 
1,000 cans. 











A new building of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Reason for Confidenee 


More than ninety per cent of 
American scientists are engaged 
in beating the Germans and 


Japanese. 


More than ninety per cent of 
American scientific laboratory 
facilities are devoted to the 


same task. 


American scientists are work- 
ing at this job six or seven days 
a week, long hours, with few 


interruptions. 


They are getting somewhere, 


too. 


Every now and then the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese have an 


unpleasant surprise. 


They find that American 
science has caught up with 


them and passed them. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM “| 


It is reassuring to us and 
discouraging to our enemies, 
for American scientific facilities 
are the greatest in the world. 
And they are functioning. 


Little by little, some of the 
things that have been developed 
become public, but most of 
them you won’t hear about un- 


til after the war. 


But now, without the details, 
you can have faith that Ameri- 
can research — industrial and 
academic combined — is giving 


our fighting forces an advantage. 


Along with other American 
industry, the Bell Telephone 
System has its own Bell Lab- 
oratories —the largest in the 
world —- working overtime for 


victory. 





Your continued help in making only vital calls to war-busy - 
centers is a real contribution to the drive for victory 
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NEXT YEAR 


you will be glad 
you got that 
life insurance 


THIS YEAR, 


for annual premiums 
go up with age if 
you delay applying. 


Ask us about 
today’s rate 




































Every Ambitious Business Man 
Should Read this Free Booklet! 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” contains 
FACTS for all thoughtful, forward-looking 


men. 


This 64-page booklet, of which more than 
3,000,000 copies have been circulated, out- 
lines a definite plan of training for your future 
progress in business. 


Said one man who had sent for it: 


“In thirty minutes this booklet gave me a 
clearer picture of my business future than 
I have ever had before.” 


Fill in the coupon below and this helpful man- 
ual will be sent to you by mail and without cost. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 30, 73 West 23rd Sreet, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada, 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
Please mail me a copy of the 64-page book— 

“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 








MANPOWER 


Lowered age limits are freeing thou- 
sands of high school students for war 
work (see p. 12). Boy Scouts alone 
will spend over 100,000,000 hours of 
“scoutpower” this year as farm work- 
ers. . . . Labor shortages are making 
a sharp cut in 1943 lumber output. 
Two other factors: Lack of equipment, 
bad weather. . . . Evidence of the suc- 
cess of the half-shift plan for business 
men (ForsEs, Feb. 15) continues to 
pour in. Latest example: The Macallen 
Co., Boston, advertising for workers 
for a five-night, five-hour shift, was 
overwhelmed by the avalanche of an- 
swers. Some 2,000 day-workers—law- 
yers, business executives, state office 
holders, teachers, even one doctor—re- 
sponded eagerly. . . . Watch for a 
move to apply “incentive pay plans” 
on a large scale. Such programs boost 
production, release manpower, say 
manufacturers. . . . Thousands of Ger- 
man, Japanese and Italian war pris- 
oners may be used to plug holes in 
the supply of farm labor, says Wash- 
ington. Only “fly in the ointment”: 
Housing and guarding of “escape- 
minded” prisoners. . . . Millions of 
potential women workers still refuse to 
“come out of the kitchen.” Two big 
obstacles: Lack of child care centers, 
inadequate transportation facilities. 
. . . “Man’s work,” as compared with 
“woman’s work,” is now a distinction 
of the past. Woman stevedores, me- 
chanics, butchers and laborers are no 
longer examples of “freak” jobs. . . . 
Some 8,000 women doctors constitute 
a strong home-front force to fill the 
gap left by one-third of the country’s 
male physicians being called to the 
colors. Vitally needed: Nurses, nurses’ 
aides. 


RATIONING 


Dont expect any further food ra- 
tioning for some time. Increased plant- 
ings, plus a large return of workers to 
“the good earth,” may ease the tight 
farm situation. . . . “Point parties” 
are popping up. Ration-harried house 
guests, asked out to dinner, are invited 
to bring along coupon books. Pooling 
of points provides a hearty, pre-war 
meal. . . . There’s little chance for re- 


vived plans to “ration” railroad travel. 
ing. Authorities claim enforcement 
would be almost impossible. A new 
“don’t travel” campaign may begin 
soon, however. . . . With the gas out. 
look for warm-weather motorists con. 
tinuing cloudy, East Coast pleasure 
drivers who expect increased allot. 
ments are due for a disappointment, 
Supplies are still too low to warrant a 
return to former “A” coupon levels, 
. . + Just a “New England Rumor”— 
that’s the way OPA dismisses recent 
optimistic reports about official easing 
of shoe rationing pinches. Meanwhile, 
shoe makers experiment with numer. 
ous leather substitutes; dealers fret 
about continued unpopularity of “pop. 
ular-priced” models. . . . Potatoes are 
cropping up as the latest food-scarce 
item, but rationing is still a distant 


prospect. 
RUBBER 


America’s rubber stocks are mount: 
ing. Though production is soaring, 
rubber aplenty is “just around the cor- 
ner.” .. . Pigs are hogging the spot- 
light as a new competitor for synthetic 
rubber materials. With corn a major 
item in pig menus, rubber makers are 
switching to wheat as a raw product 
for vital butadiene. One disadvantage: 
Wheat is necessary to human diets. . .. 
Don’t expect any expansion of our 
guayule rubber program. In fact, farm 
land set aside for guayule planting is 
being reconverted to more-vital food 
crops. 


POST-WAR 


Some observers forecast a post-war 
boom that may dwarf all previous 
prosperity peaks. Two reasons: (1) 
Release of war-checked consumer de- 
mand; (2) release of long pent-up 
purchasing power. . . . Another pos- 
sibility: Light-weight aluminum rail- 
road cars may shunt heavy steel mod- 
els to a permanent siding after the 
war. Reason: Vastly increased output, 
lower prices. . . . Latest Kaiser rumor: 
The ship-a-day wizard, seeking new 
fields to conquer, may branch out into 
automobile and helicopter production. 
. . - Don’t be surprised if post-war 
motorists bounce along on the poor: 
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est highways in years. Despite reducea 
auto travel,‘a big jump in Army com- 
mercial truck traffic is giving roads a 
severe battering. Added headache: 
Crippled repair facilities, due to lack 
of material, equipment, labor. . . . Low- 
cost, “mass-produced” houses, com- 
plete with plywood furniture, bathtubs 
and movable walls, will score a hit 
with tomorrow’s home-builders, says 
du Pont. . . . Electronics may build a 
great new, “Jules Verne-like” post-war 
world, according to Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. Some _ probabilities: 
Germ-free air, photographing of brain 
waves and heart impulses, seed treat- 
ment that will produce “super” fruits 
and vegetables. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Government’s policy of insuring 
the lives of service men has upped 
Uncle Sam to first place in insurance 
selling, with private companies run- 
ning a poor second. One consolation: 
Heavy payrolls are gooming group 
insurance sales. . . . Watch for an- 
other jump in farm land prices, a re- 
sult of “back to the farm” migrations, 
rising prices for farm products. .. . 
Industrial “noise” clamors for atten- 
tion as a loud but invisible saboteur of 
business efficiency. Recent tests which 
reduced offices’ “loudness level” result- 
ed in a 29% drop in typists’ errors, 
52% in those of machine operators. 
... Plastics are cutting their way into 
surgical and medical fields. Some re- 
cent products: Plastic brain plates, ar- 
tificial fingers, silk-superior sutures, 
contact optical lenses, transfusion 
tubes, vaccination shields. . . . Rumor 
mongers who stampede ration-worried 
civilians into clothes-buying sprees 
might do well to consider the huge 
amount of wool stocks now on hand. 
Supplies of wool clothing, say textile 
men, will be more than ample to meet 
next Winter’s needs. . . . Chewing to- 
bacco, once the hall-mark of the virile 
workman, is undergoing a brisk war- 
time revival (last year’s output soared 
to nearly 10,000,000 pounds above that 
of 1941 and is still climbing steadily) . 
Two reasons: (1) Many men, working 
long hours in smoke-forbidden shops, 
are turning to tobacco chewing as a 
nerve-relaxing substitute; (2) others 
are simply discovering what old-timers 
have long claimed—that chewing to- 
bacco is “more satisfying” than smok- 
ing it. . . . Watch for another cut in 
the output of civilian goods. Already 
25% under pre-war levels, growing 
war demands will drop output even 
lower, increase strain on inventories. 
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Westinghouse 
NEWSFRONT 























Westinghouse technical skill and “know how” are today wholly 
engaged in solving the vital problems of war. And, along with meeting 
the urgency of war’s demands, Westinghouse is constantly finding 
new ways to develop production short-cuts and more efficient en- 
gineering and management policies. 





A vacuum-cleaner the size of a fountain pen is only one of the many 
safeguards of quality in making Army binoculars at an Ohio Westing- 
house plant—one of the world’s largest wartime makers of binoculars. 
Even the tiniest dust-speck in the optical system is enough to reject 
an otherwise perfect instrument—so lenses are individually vacuum- 
cleaned—assembly departments are kept hospital-clean by Precipi- 


tron air cleaners . . . and workers wear fresh, crisp uniforms of special 
lint-free cloth. 





This monster has a real appetite . . . 56,000 pounds of scrap steel a 
day, to be exact. Used to break up scrap metal in the Westinghouse 
East Pittsburgh Works, the mammoth shear helps to salvage each 
month enough high-grade steel to build 30 medium Army tanks. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 








ON TIME! 


We are fully aware of the 
importance of “time table 
deliveries” in war produc- 
tion. Many of America’s 
leading manufacturers en- 


trust their precision tool 
problems to us because 
they have confidence in 
the accuracy of our work 
as well as the promptness 
of our service. 


PRECISION TOOL MAKERS 








“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


isa questionnaire placed 
in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
sponses enable us to im- 
prove our service. 

























is the answer we 
get most often 
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ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25% Reduction on Room 
|| Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 





HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 





| 1 Direct Entronce from Grand Centro! Terminal 
\Hi1 
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THE AUTO OF 
TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 16) 


models of the pre-war line may be the 
highest priced in the post-war series, 
and a lighter, smaller, perhaps more 
radically-designed new car may be 
developed for manufacture alongside 
the modified 1942 job as soon as pos- 
sible. In such cases, this first truly 
post-war model will bridge the gap 
between the past and the future. 

The second or third post-war model, 
most engineers think, is much more 
likely to incorporate such major in- 
novations to mass production as en- 
gines in the rear. 

Later post-war models will be vastly 
different automobiles than those of the 
past. Where the automobile insiders 
disagree most widely with outsiders is 
on timing. Most insiders expect 
changes to come through evolution. 
Manufacturing and sales can absorb 
just so much in the way of change 
each year on a mass-produced ve- 
hicle, they argue, and just so much 
research can be translated into com- 
mercial satisfaction every 12 months. 
Even General Motors’ C. F. Kettering 
sees no flash progress toward a won- 
der age after the war. “There will be 
a little hump in the progress line once 
the war frees us,” he says, “but gen- 
erally speaking, the flow of invention 
will be slow and sure as in the past.” 

The war is teaching automobile en- 
gineers many things about materials, 
power transmission and power gener- 
ation that will later be helpful in de- 
signing cars, but this new knowledge 
will have to be melded into civilian 
products by steady experimentation 
and adaptation. 


SOME POSSIBILITIES 


Some of the more talked-about pos- 
sibilities are interesting to explore. 
Predictions of lighter weight seem al- 
most certain to come true because 
lighter metals will be abundant at 
prices much lower than ever before, 
and because automobile men engaged 
in aircraft work are learning a great 
deal about how to handle these metals 
in both design and production. Alu- 
minum output at the end of the war 
probably will be seven to eight times 
that of 1939. 

Secondary aluminum, suitable for 
cylinder blocks, crankcases, flywheels, 
could lead to its widespread use. Much 
redesign would be required, however, 
to permit maximum use of this metal 


in engine construction. Aluminum pis. 
tons already are common, of course, 
but a continued increase in use of alu. 
minum cylinder heads is probable. 
New types of cooling systems and 
new lubricants to resist the higher tem. 
peratures at which these lighter en. 
gines will run also are to be expected, 
A weight reduction of 1,000 pounds 
probably could be made by maximum 
use of aluminum in the average car 
without reducing its size noticeably. 
Not only will the non-ferrous metals 
like aluminum and magnesium make 
possible new designs after the war, but 
alloy steels which give the same or 
greater strength than aluminum with 
less metal will be available in greater 
volume as well. In the last two years 
our capacity for making electric-fur- 
nace steel has increased some 85% and 
new, strong alloys have been devel- 
oped which now can be welded. Re- 
sult: Important savings in cost and 
time. This, too, will mean automobiles 
that are lighter, stronger and cheaper. 


PLASTICS DISCOUNTED 


Plastics are certain to have acceler- 
ated use for all sorts of decorative and 
non-stressed parts. Their widespread 
use for complete body structures is 
unlikely, despite much speculation to 
the contrary. Near-future applications 
probably will be for parts such as car 
doors or fenders, with metal or 
wooden frames provided for ample 
structural rigidity. 

Greater gasoline mileage is reason- 
able to expect. A lighter car is bound 
to use less gasoline per mile. Increased 
commercial availability of higher- 
octane (aviation type) fuels could be 
expected to permit higher compression 
ratios, which means more power from 
an engine of a given size, but one 
school of engineering thought is em- 
phasizing serious limitations to trends 
in that direction. Opinions on_ this 
point vary rather widely. Higher-speed 
economy might be attained in cars of 
the future through true streamlining, 
development of a completely satisfac- 
tory, continuously variable speed trans- 
mission, and use of smaller engines 
with a supercharger for obtaining max- 
imum power output. 

The intensive work on superchar- 
gers for aircraft engines which World 
War II has brought should have its 
effect on automobile applications in the 
future, despite the fact that supercharg- 
ers in the past have had extremely 
limited use on ground vehicles except 
racing cars. 

Automatic transmission should hit 








new high levels of convenience and 
perfection within a relatively short 
time after the war. Eager pre-war de- 
velopment of these devices has been 
vastly accelerated by their use on mili- 
tary motor vehicles of various types. 
This war-born knowledge will, of 
course, make its mark on the design of 
post-war automobiles. 

Two-way radios might be another 
feature of future cars for which motor- 
ists will thank World War II. Talking 
from one car to another may come 
about because Jeep Designer D. G. 
Roos has developed in his engineering 
department a radio spark suppression 
technique which enables combat cars 
to send and receive short wave mes- 
sages without interference. Previously, 
sparks and static generated by the ve- 
hicle’s electrical equipment prevented 
transmission and pick-up of dispatches 
on certain short wave bands. 

Predictions that some airplane 
manufacturers may turn to building 
automobiles after the war are founded 
in fact. Probably any attempt by an 
aircraft maker to crash the highly com- 
petitive automobile market will be 
based upon a design that differs to a 
marked degree from any car now on 
the market. The commercial success of 
such attempts could have a determin- 
ing influence on the speed with which 
automobile design in general changes 
from what it is to what it is eventually 
going to be. Failure of aircraft com- 
panies in the auto field is more likely 
to come from lack of merchandising 
experience. 


FLYING CAR? 


Automobiles with wings left the 
realm of pure fancy even before this 
war started, and only the other day 


United Aircraft President E. E. Wil-: 


son, commenting on the recently per- 
fected Sikorsky helicopter, said: “It 
can be built with the body of a small 
car. Its owner could use it as a busi- 
ness car, and as an airplane when dis- 
tance warranted.” No aircraft maker’s 
first bid in the automobile field will 
feature a design so far from current 
practice as a flying car, but the impact 
of aircraft thinking on automobile 
trends may be very interesting. 

For what it is worth, in conclusion, 
it is this observer’s belief that rear- 
engined cars will appear in mass pro- 
duction within five years after the war 
ends, but that improvment of the mul- 
titude of units which combine to make 
a better car as a whole will, for the 
most part, continue to follow an evolu- 
tionary process regardless of what new- 
comers enter the field. 
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...A MINUTES CARE IN 
ADDRESSING MAY SAVE 


DAYS IN DELIVERY! 


A war-time shipping suggestion: Prepare 





your shipments carefully — pack them 
securely — print the address ciearly — and 
when possible ship them in the early 
hours of the day. Thus, you 
will help to speed up han- 
dling and: delivery. 
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Investment Counselling 
To Be Revolutionized 


We have developed and tested a new 
plan of personal investment supervision. 
This exclusive plan provides greater ac- 
curacy and more timeliness at very low 
cost. It may revolutionize investment 
counsel practice and procedure. For 
further details write, on your business 
stationery, to Dept. F-4, 


Babson's Reports Incorporated 
ROGER W. BABSON, Chairman 


Babson Park, Mass. 














DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR *° COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 
On March 5, a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (14%) per share 
on the Preferred Capital Stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the Board of 
Directors, payable April 1, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record on the books of the Com- 
pany at the close of business March 16, 1943. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 























AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


Paint Manufacturer 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Directors of American-Marietta Com- 
pany have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
$2.50 per share on their Preferred Stock and 
$1.00 per share on the Class “‘A’”’ Common 
Stock, payable May Ist, 1943, to holders of 
record as of April 20th, 1943. 


GROVER M. HERMANN, 
President 





Chicago, Illinois 














2 Investment Books 
You Can Read With Profit! 


1. STOCK MARKET PROFITS 
by R. W. Schabacker 


A book in form only—a liberal stock market 
education in value by R. W. Schabacker, 
recognized authority. Ideal for beginners, 
endorsed by seasoned investors. Tells you 
how to do your own forecasting; how to pre- 
dict major business swings; where to get 
reliable stock information; how to compute 
price-earning ratios and places at your fin- 
gertips the answers to hundreds of questions 
on market technique. 342 Pages—il1 Heipful 
Charts— Sense Chapters—436 Sig- 
nificant Subjects. Price $5. 


2. TAPE READING AND MARKET 
TACTICS by Humphrey B. Neill 


This helpful book will enable you to develop 
a market philosophy without which trading in 
stocks is a hopeless, hazardous side-line. 
Tells you: how to interpret market action 
and volume and what courses to take; how 
to detect turning points; how to check tips 
on the tape; how to be cynical successfully— 
and dozens of other pointers that can mean 
pocketbook protection. 232 Pages—16 En- 
lightening Charts — 20 Chapters — 59 Sensible 
Subjects. Price $3.75. 


ORDER THE BOOKS YOU WANT TODAY 
B. C. Forbes Pub. Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Enclosed is $........... Please send me: 


© Stock Market Profits $5.00 © Tape Reading $3.75 
(On N. Y. C. orders add 1% for Sales Tax.) oe 








B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Stocks To Advance More? 


Good News 


N old Wall Street axiom: “When 

A stocks don’t decline seriously on 

bad news, they will go up on 
good news.” 

What has followed President Roose- 
velt’s anti-inflation “hold-the-line” de- 
cree and the Interstate Commerce 
Commussion’s cancellation of its in- 
crease in railway freight rates? 

The stock market very promptly re- 
gained most of the ground it lost. 
Liquidation was limited. Within a 
week stocks rebounded towards their 
1943 peak. 

Bonds also exhibited buoyancy. 

This writer looks for still higher 
quotations, both for stocks and for 
bonds offering unusual income. 

After all, average quotations for 
standard stocks still are relatively low, 
are far under peak prices heretofore 
reached on sustained bull movements. 

Moreover, secondary bonds, espe- 
cially of railway companies chalking 
up generous earnings on their stocks, 
offer purchasers inordinately high 
yields. Consider the following: 


Bonpbs Price % YIELD 
Atlantic Coast L. 444—64.... 70 6.4 


Del. & Hudson rfg. 4—43.... 69 5.8 
Ill. Central 45%4—66........ 51 9.3 
Lehigh Valley 4—2003 st.... 38 10.5 
M. K. & T. 442—78......... 52 8.6 
N. Y. Central 444—2013-A... 58 i 
North’n Pacific 444—2047... 59 7.6 


Southern Pacific 44%—81.... 62 7.1 


Contrast such yields and the yields 
on almost all dividend-paying stocks, 
with the yield obtainable on money 
deposited in banks. The latter ranges 
from nothing to 1% or a little more. 

The inducement to put savings to 
work rather than to let them repose in 
banks thus is very strong. And remem- 
ber that savings are swelling to history- 
breaking magnitude. 


Analyzing the security market out- 
look, the possibility, the probability, 
of favorable developments must be 
taken into consideration. 

The chances are that war events will 


be helpful. 


Is Expected 


This writer, however, feels that Rom. 
mel’s forces, after being closely con. 
centrated, will launch desperate, ex. 
tremely bloody counter-attacks which 
will involve cruel carnage on both 
sides. But the final outcome cannot be 
doubted. 

Japan threatens a grand-scale assault 
in the Australian area. Here, too, the 
prospect is that the United Nations will 
prove victorious—although perhaps at 
heavy cost. 

Reports are that Hitler, driven to 
extremity, is preparing to utilize poi- 
son gas. Churchill has warned that the 
Allies are prepared to drench Ger. 
many with this awful scourge the mo- 
ment Hitler unleashes such barbarity. 

Meanwhile, Hitler’s chief war-wag- 
ing centers are being damagingly 
bombed day after day. That he has 
lost air supremacy is clearly apparent. 

Invasion of Europe, after Rommel 
is routed, is taken for granted. 

Russia exhibits no signs of weaken- 
ing. 

The U-boat menace, admittedly seri- 


ous, is more likely to wane than to 
wax. 


At home, the trend is, on the whole, 
encouraging. 

Aircraft production approximates 
7,000 a month. Ships are being 
launched in constantly-multiplying 
numbers. Output of tanks, guns, trucks 
and other war equipment is beyond 
anything Axis countries can hope to 
match. 

Danger of disastrous inflation is 
finally being curbed, both by the Ad- 
ministration and by Congress. 

President Roosevelt’s “hold-the-line” 
command is being heeded. John L. 
Lewis seems hardly likely to browbeat 
the Government into granting his $2- 
a-day wage advance and other costly 
demands. Similarly, ballooning rail- 
way wages by $3-a-day likewise seems 
doomed under the new decree. 


All in all, even under existing un- 
certainties, optimism is more warrant- 
ed than pessimism. 
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We are not thinking about whether you have an A card 
or a C card. 

We are thinking about whether you are an Imagineer. 

If you are that kind of man, you are already pon- 
dering how you are going to create your share of 
the millions of jobs that are going to be needed after 
the war. 

You are remembering that the supply of all kinds of 
rubber is going to hit astronomic figures after the war. 

You are observing that new chapters in rubber tech- 
nology are being written every day by the very war 
necessities which preclude civilian uses. 

And you shrewdly sense that the whole economics of 
rubber is undergoing great change. 

So you are planning to take advantage of this new set 


of conditions in that new postwar product of yours. 
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THIS TO SAY ABOUT 


Of course you are. That’s Imagineering. 

Now please insert the word aluminum every place you 
read rubber in the foregoing. And then permit us to ask 
whether you are also planning to take advantage of 
Alcoa Aluminum supply, and technology, and eco- 
nomics, in that new postwar product of yours, that 
product you are going to make postwar jobs with. 

We make bold to keep talking about postwar, exactly 
because we, in company with all industry, are producing 
at top speed in order to make war a thing of the past. 
It is our job. We know no other. 

But we are Imagineering for the future in our 
eighth day of thinking time. We mean to make Alcoa 
Aluminum make jobs. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY oF America, 1981 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

















When your truck stops running, 
will your business stop, too? 








There’s only one way to “keep ’em rolling” . . . . Start 
today with regular, systematic Preventive Maintenance! ES. 


These are the grim facts: 


Only 52,000 new trucks are left in 
the civilian pool. American business 
normally uses more than ten times that 
many each year. 

There will be no more new trucks 
until many months after peace. 


We are also up against shortages of 
replacement parts and of skilled 
mechanics. 


For a year now the Office of Defense 
Transportation has urged every truck 
operator to adopt a system of preventive 
maintenance. Yet millions of trucks are 
without this care today! 


What can you do about it? 


Make certain your trucks get regular 
and systematic preventive maintenance. 
That is the only way to lengthen the 
life of a truck. It prevents failures before 
they happen. It consists of planned and 
scheduled inspections, adjustments 
and servicing. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, the out- 
standing operators of large fleets of 
trucks used preventive maintenance to 
get longer truck life, fewer road fail- 
ures and lower costs per mile. NOW it 
is imperative that every truck operator 
—even the owner of only one truck— 
adopt some system of preventive main- 
tenance. 


And today it is easy! Thousands of 
service stations and garages offer you 
a simplified plan based upon “‘big fleet” 
methods. They are equipped and ready 
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to give your trucks thorough preventive 
maintenance care. 


How does it work? 


Approximately each 1000 miles (de- 
pending on operating conditions) your 
trucks will receive complete lubrica- 
tion, engine adjustments and inspec- 
tions of tires, brakes, battery, etc. 
Provision is then made for repairs 
wherever they are needed. 


At about 5000 miles, a more thor- 
ough check-up includes valve adjust- 
ment and ignition system overhaul. At 
approximately 15,000 miles, astill more 
exhaustive check-up includes lubrica- 
tion of wheel bearings and every moving 


part. 


The money you formerly set aside 
for depreciation and trade-in costs will 
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more than take care of all expenses for 
systematic and regular preventive main- 
tenance. 

Your trucks are essential to your 
business . . , and to the transportation 
system of America. It is your wartime 
responsibility to “keep ’em rolling.” 
You can prevent breakdowns. Start to- 
day . . . make arrangements for your 
truck to get preventive maintenance! 


* * * 


This and other similar advertise- 
ments in trade and industrial publi- 
cations are published in the interest 
of truck conservation by the 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by vil 
companies to improve the antiknock 
quality of motor and asiation gasoline. 








When he offers you a plan for PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE, he is prepared to help 
save your truck with “big fleet” metheds! 
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Congressmen Reply to League's 
Petition on Double Taxation 


HE League has received from 

members of Congress many re- 

plies to its petition (printed in 
the April 15 issue) against the double 
taxation inflicted upon stockholders 
and favoring pay-as-you-go taxation. 
Some extracts: 


DOUBLE TAXATION TO BE 
CONSIDERED 

SENATOR JAMES E. Murray ( Mont.) 
Chairman, Special Committee to Study 
Problems of American Small Business: 
Iam in accord with the Investors Fair- 
play League in favoring paying as 
much of the costs of the war as is 
practicable, in the elimination of tax 
inequities, and in enforcing govern- 
ment economy. The Senate Committee 
on Small Business is now engaged in 
a study of taxation in its relation to 
the problems of small business firms. 
You may be sure that your suggestion 
about the double taxation of corporate 
income will be given careful consid- 
eration. 


COMMITTEE WILL CONSIDER 


SENATOR HoMER FERcuson (Mich.) : 
Iam in favor of some kind of pay- 
as-you-go plan for the payment of per- 
sonal income taxes, and also favor the 
cimination of unnecessary governmen- 
tal expenses by releasing from the 
public payrolls such employees as are 
absolutely unneeded. I am referring 
your letter to the House Ways and 
Means Committee for their considera- 
tion in connection with proposed tax 
legislation. 


NO TEARS FOR INVESTORS 
ConcressMAN A. J. SaBaTH (Ill), 
Chairman, Committee on Rules: Un- 
fortunately, I cannot shed tears over 
the imposition of the heavy taxes on 
€ corporations that will result in a 
lower dividend being paid the share- 
holders. You and I know that regard- 
less of the amount of tax imposed they 
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never pay any more dividends than 
is necessary. For years they have re- 
fused to pay dividends though their 
treasuries were bulging with sur- 
pluses. . . . 

I agree with Senator Byrd that Gov- 
ernment economies should be effected. 
That is the reason I reported a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Committee on 





Hush! Hush! 


The Associated Press included 
the following in its report of the 
annual meeting of Pennsylvania 
Railroad stockholders: 


J. Newcomb Blackman, of New 
York, who described himself as a 
“substantial investor” in the railroad, 
offered a resolution, which was not 
seconded, urging that “feather-bed 
railway practices, where existent, 
should be eliminated at this critical 
time in our nation’s history.” 

When the motion was not seconded, 
Blackman, who said he represented 
the Investors Fair Play League, as- 
serted “I take it that the relations be- 
tween management and employes of 
the Pennsylvania are of the best.” 
There was handclapping and nods of 
agreement. 


[See editorial on page 9.] 











Civil Service, headed by Representa- 
tive Ramspeck, of Georgia, to make a 
thorough investigation... . . 

You are aware that Senator Byrd 
and others are continuously criticising 
the President and the Administration, 
right or wrong, and you must make 
allowances for statements emanating 
from him and a few others who, like 
him, oppose appropriations providing 
for social and humane activities. 


SEES LEAGUE NEEDED 


CONGRESSMAN WARD JOHNSON 
(Calif.) : I wish you all the success in 


the world in building up a large or- 
ganization. I certainly agree with you 
that this group of our soundest citi- 
zens should be organized, and if they 
will maintain an active organization 
there is a great deal they can do to 
stabilize our domestic economy and 
also protect their own property invest- 
ments. No one today is taking an ac- 
tive interest in the protection of the 
welfare of the investors of the nation 
who have supplied the capital for in- 
dustry that is contributing so much to 
the war effort. If there is anything I 
can do to help you in this program, 
let me know because I am heartily in 
favor of the action you are taking. 


LODGE INTERESTED IN LEAGUE 


SENATOR H. C. Lopce, Jr. (Mass.) : 
Thank you very much for sending me 
a detached explanation of the policy 
of the Investors Fairplay League. | 
am very glad to have this information 
and I shall study what you write with 
interest. 


ANALYZING STOCK EARNINGS 
CONGRESSMAN ALBERT J. ENGEL 
(Mich.) : I am making a study of war 
production costs, having visited 37 
war plants. I spent two weeks in Ford, 
Chrysler and General Motors. I have 
a list of approximately 150 corpora- 
tions showing earnings during the last 
three years before and after taxes. | 
also am obtaining the percentage of 
earnings on the value of the stock as 
that stock was quoted on the market. 
I am making this study as a member 
of the War Dept. Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives. If you have 
any further information along this 

line, I would be glad to have it. 


SEN. GEORGE WELCOMES VIEWS 


SENATOR WALTER F. Greorce (Ga.) : 
I am glad to have this expression of 
your views on taxes. Let me assure 
you that your suggestions will have 
careful consideration when a Tax Bill 
comes over from the House. 





League Speeches 


B. C. Forbes is now arranging 
to visit the following cities, meet- 
ing with and addressing business 
men’s and other organizations, 
on behalf of the League: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Beloit (Wis.), 
Des Moines, Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis. 
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NAMES THE 49 STOCKS 
TO PROFIT MOST 


IN THIS BULL MARKET 


H. M. Gartiey exposes “Rotation” 
theory and other prevailing fallacies, 
and gives method of choosing stocks 
which enables you to substitute cer- 
tainty for confusion during a sus- 
tained bull move. 


The 49 stocks likely to advance most 
in this Bull Market are spotlighted in 
H. M. Gartley’s latest study—one of the 
most valuable he has ever made. It gives 
evidence that at present just 49 of the 


1283 stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange are slated to out-perform the 
bull market. Even in this stage of the bull 
market, it has already become apparent that 
these are the stocks which soon again should be 
bought, and thereafter should hold an important 
place in your investment portfolio for the dura- 
tion of the bull market. The basic reasons for 
this conclusion are given in this study. 

In addition, Mr. Gartley shows the futility of 
trying to snatch “trading” points as this, that 
and the other stock is given a whirl on the 
“Rotation” theory. Instead, he tells how sixty- 
three out of the seventy-five groups of stocks 
can be safely eliminated from consideration, thus 
minimizing your chances of holding stocks which 
do not profit in a bull market. 

Get this study. Check the 49 stocks against 
your portfolio. See whether or not your own 
purchases have parallelled this informed buying. 
It will pay you to adjust your portfolio in the 
light of this pertinent information. 


Accept this SPECIAL OFFER NOW: 


7 Weeks’ Forecast Service, with Mr. Gartley’s 
study of the 49 Stocks—plus three Confiden- $3 oO 
tial Reports on Low-Priced Stocks......... 


WEEKLY FORECAST SERVICE: 6 MONTHS, 
$25; ONE YEAR, $45. TELEGRAPHIC TRAD- 
ING SERVICE: 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL, $60. 
Portfolio Management: Minimum fee, $500. 


H. M. GARTLEY, INC. 


76-F William St. New York, N. Y. 
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REACTION to 130-131 D-J industrial level came sooner than expected and from 
a lower level. Misapprehension over President Roosevelt’s “hold-the-line” anti- 
inflation order, along with the cut-back in freight rates, accounts for the set-back. 

Rails acted well by holding substantially above the critical 30-31 level and by 
recovering to show a gain for the week during which the bad news came out, 
(Incidentally, the rails reacted after that average had reached 36, as was sug. 


gested some time ago.) 


D-J industrial should now furnish cue to market action. Previous peak above 
137 and reaction low just under 130 provide bearings to steer by. Breaking out 
of that channel on either side would suggest some follow-through in the same 
direction. New high could mean 144-146; new low would suggest 124-125. New 
low coming after rally close to 137 would suggest deeper decline, perhaps to 


120-122 area. 
The market is in a testing period. 


—J. G. Don ey. 








Give This Book To 
a Man in Service! 


For years friends of B. C. 
FORBES have been urging that 
he edit a truly representative se- 
lection of the inspiring messages 
which have done so much to en- 
courage the American way. 

Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes 
Magazine, he has compiled in one hand- 
somely bound volume, ““Thoughts on the 
Business of Life,” 639 of the greatest of 
these messages. 

Trooping across its pages is the wisdom, 
the philosophy, the inspiration of men 
who have left their imprint on our civil- 
ization. 

Here is the ideal book for a man in the 
Service. He will turn to it often for 
courage and cheer. 


innate Mail Coupon at Once --------- 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC. T-5-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2. Please send a copy of ‘‘Thoughts on 
the Business of Life,” pestpaid to: 


CY... oe ccccscovcscccsccscvces Btate............ceeee 
(N. Y. C. residents add 2c for Sales Tax) 
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John A. Stevens has been elected a 
vice-president, in charge of industrial 
relations, of U. S. Steel Corp. 

W. E. Poor has been elected presi- 
dent of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., and William J. Wardall and Ches- 
ter F. Hockley have been elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

G. C. Snyman has been appointed 
manager of the Overseas Division of 
The Celotex Corp. 

Frederick W. Bierwirth, vice-presi- 
dent and telephone sales manager of 
Western Electric Co., has been elected 
a director of the company. 

Charles Belknap, president of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., has been elected a 
director of Wabash Railroad. 

Martin H. Kennelly, president of 
Werner Bros.-Kennelly Co., has been 
elected a director of Wilson & Co. 

James L. Rodgers Jr., president of 
Plaskon Co., and L. G. Bryan, in 


charge of production for Libbey: 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., have been elect: 
ed vice-presidents of L.-O.-F. 

Robert E. Woodruff, president oi 
Erie Railroad, has been elected a di- 
rector of Railway Express Agency. 

Thomas W. Dinlocker has been 
elected a vice-president and treasuret 
of SKF Industries. 

John Ballantyne has been elected 
president of the Philco Corp., succeed: 
ing James T. Buckley, who becomes 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Caleb Stone has been elected a vice: 
president of Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America. 

William M. Day has been elected 4 
vice-president of Foote, Cone & Beld: 
ing, advertising agency. 

Gordon Tuthill, advertising manager 
of Crucible Steel Co., has been elected 
president of the Industrial Advertising 
Association of New York. 
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Ieee Foods 


By JOSEPH D. COODMAN 


T remains my conviction that we 
Be in a rising cycle, and that all 

reactions or prolonged dull periods 
should be welcomed as buying oppor- 
tunities. Among the reasons for this 
viewpoint are the following (which 
have been frequently presented here 
during the past 18 months) : 

1. The certainty of an Allied victory. 

2. The swing to the Right in Amer- 
ican politics, as shown by the election 
results last Fall. Our people are plain- 
ly indicating that they will not tolerate 
totalitarianism here. 

3. Low money rates, with their 
probable continuance for quite some 
time. 

4. The public demand for changes 
in the one-sided labor laws. 

5. The practical certainty of an ex- 
tensive post-war world reconstruction 
period. 

6. Corporation taxes are near the 
limit; any further increases in the 
rates must necessarily be small. When 
the war is over, a reduction in taxes 
is most likely. 

7. The inflationary implications of 


the greatly increasing government 
debt. 


NEED HIGH PRODUCTION 


In connection with No. 7, a great 
falling off in business would make it 
impossible for the Government to re- 
ceive sufficient tax payments to service 
the debt and meet other governmental 
expenses. Hence, it seems to me, the 
Government will continue to pursue 
policies looking to full employment of 
the people, which means a large vol- 
ume of business. Otherwise, it might 
later on be necessary to reduce the na- 
tional debt via the printing press or a 
further increase in the price of gold. 

If the foregoing viewpoint is cor- 
rect, it would seem desirable to hold 
on to stocks of first-class companies, 
which are reasonably priced, every- 
thing considered. In recent months, 
many recommendations of selected 
stocks were given in this column; in 
my judgment, these stocks should be 
be continued to be purchased on all 
reactions. 

The steels and coppers have not 
done much, chiefly due to fears that 
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the post-war period would witness a 
displacement of these metals by plas- 
tics, magnesium, glass, etc. It is my 
opinion that these fears have been ex- 
aggerated. Only recently Mr. Winston 
Churchill told the world that there 
would be a great reconstruction period 
after the war; and that metals of all 
kinds would be in great demand. Hold- 
ers of metal stocks might wish to keep 
this in mind. 

For those who buy odd lots, special 
attention is called to what appears to 
be an interesting opportunity, the $4 
preference convertible stock of the 
White Sewing Machine Company, now 
in the low 60’s. At the end of 1942, 
the company’s capitalization consisted 
of 87,920 shares of $2 prior preferred, 
(par value $20) ; 11,080 shares of the 
$4 preference convertible stock, and 
346,760 shares of common. stock. 
There was no funded debt. The com- 
pany is second in size to Singer as a 


manufacturer of sewing machines, and 
supplies a large part of the sewing- 
machine needs of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
The post-war demand for the com- 
pany’s products is very encouraging. 

Last year the earnings on the $4 
preferred stock amounted to $29.11 
per share; a dividend of $1.50 was 
paid. Up to February 1, 1943, accumu- 
lated dividends on the stock amounted 
to $47.50 per share. The stock is re- 
deemable at $55 plus accrued divi- 
dends. Current assets were reported as 
$4,100,000; current liabilities, $300,- 
000; leaving a net working capital of 
$3,800,000 at the close of 1942. Cash 
and securities held amounted to $1,- 
800,000. 

In view of the small outstanding 
amount of this stock, it seems to be a 
good bet that, in due time, this stock 
will be redeemed. The redemption 
price, $55, plus the accrued dividends, 
$47.50, total $102.50. 

On the foregoing basis, therefore, I 
believe the stock has good appreciation 
possibilities. It is traded in odd lots, 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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UTILITIES — BEST STOCKS 
Gorn Neat Aduance? 


New Anti-Inflation Steps Should Aid Concerns 
Operating on Rigid Margins 


HE PRESIDENT’S ORDER freezing wages and prices should 

prove definitely bullish on such issues as utilities. Since utilities 
are not able to pass along increased costs to the consumer as are 
many industrials, this new check on price and wage advances will help 
to maintain present profit margins. Current UNITED Report carries 
a timely 2-page analysis of the prospects for utility stocks—operating 
company preferreds and commons—holding company issues. 


3 Undervalued Siocks 


This analysis concludes that outstanding values exist in utility hold- 
ing company preferred stocks currently selling well below indicated 
break-up values. Three such stocks selling from 28 to 65, with esti- 
mated liquidating value of from $36 to $100 a share are analyzed. 


Yours with One Months “TRIAL” 


We will send you this valuable “Utility Stock” Report and the com- 
plete weekly UNITED Bulletin Service for one full month for only $1. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


$1 FOR REPORT FM77 210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 


OF 


N the larger view that is coming to 
prevail, it is a prime objective of 
civilized society to raise the plane 
of living of all people, not to some 
single type, level or standard, but ac- 
cording to their respective needs and 
preferences, in such ways as will make 
for harmonious relations within and 
among nations. If nations will devote 
to this objective even a sizable frac- 
tion of the intelligence, human ener- 
gies and material resources that total 
war brings forth, progressive success 
can be confidently expected when the 
post-war reconstruction period merges 
into an era of genuine peace. 
—JosepH S. Davis. 


The history of mankind is one long 
record of giving revolution another 
trial—and then limping back at last 
to sanity, safety and hard work! 

—Ep Howe. 


Business demands faith, compels 
earnestness, requires courage, is hon- 
estly selfish, is penalized for mistakes, 
and is the essence of life. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


When the peoples of a nation are 
filled with God’s spirit and seek His 
guidance they will have it; and, hav- 
ing it, they will select leaders who are 
like-minded and will direct them into 
God’s paths. 

—Josepu I. Cuapman, D.D. 


I’m looking for a lot of men with an 
infinite capacity for not knowing what 
can’t be done. —Henry Foro. 


Wasted time means wasted lives. 
—R. SHANNON. 


I believe that never before in our 
history have we Americans been more 
fervently united not only in love of 
our country but also in appreciation 
of it, in our faith in her destiny and 
in our determination to do our utmost. 

—ArcuHBIsHoP F. J. SPELLMAN. 
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LIFE 


There is a time in every man’s edu- 
cation when he arrives at the convic- 
tion that envy is ignorance; that imi- 
tation is suicide; that he must take 
himself for better, for worse, as his 
portion; that though the wide universe 
is full of good, no kernel of nourish- 
ing corn can come to him but through 
his toil bestowed on that plot of ground 
which is given to him to till. 

—Ra.pu WA.po EMERSON. 


Dead ends of progress are seen by 
every age in moments of depression. 
—Tue Pick-Up. 


Never were people so important for 
their own sakes as now! We don’t 
have to hunt for some job to do that 
is going to help bring about peace and 
security, the jobs are hunting each of 
us. And the stronger we are as in- 
dividual links, the stronger the whole 
becomes. We shouldn’t worry about 
how important we are. We should just 
keep in mind that we are important, 
and see how greatly we can increase 
our value right where we are. 

—GeorcE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


Our thought is the key which un- 
locks the doors of the world. 
—SaMUEL McC. CroTuHers. 


You are not dressed for work until 
you put on a smile. 
—SaLes MAKER. 





A TEXT 


I have seen the wicked in 
great power, and spreading 
himself like a green bay tree, 
yet he passed away and lo, 
he was not. 


PsaLms 37:35-36. 





Sent in by V. Cochran, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


—— 








Throughout history every big nation 
has been given an opportunity to help 
itself by helping the world. If such an 
opportunity is seized, with a broad 
and generous spirit, an infinitude of 
practical possibilities opens up. Thou- 
sands of business men in the United 
States have seen this kind of thing 
happen on a smaller scale in their 
own businesses, as their broad and en- 
lightened policies have increased their 
prosperity and given jobs to their 
neighbors. ©—Henry A. WALLACE. 


Never take counsel of your fears, 
—STONEWALL Jackson. 


I hope that my children, at least, if 
not I myself, will see the day when 
ignorance of the primary laws and 
facts of science will be looked upon as 
a defect only second to ignorance of 
the primary laws of religion and mo- 
rality. —CHARLEs KINGSLEY, 


It is not putting the hand to the 
plow, but resisting the desire to look 
back that takes the courage. 

—Ten Test News. 


It is a noble cause that we are en- 
gaged in; it is the cause of virtue and 
mankind. Let us, therefore, rely upon 
the goodness of the cause and the aid 
of the Supreme Being, in whose hand 
victory is, to encourage us to great and 
noble action. —GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


There is no darkness but ignorance. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


Calamity, war, famine, plague, 
death, adversity, disease, injury do 
not necessarily produce repentance. 
We may become better in a calamity 
but it does not necessarily make us 
repent. The essence of repentance is 
that we cannot be repentant until we 
confront our own self-righteousness 
with God’s righteousness. 

—Menr. Futton J. SHEEN. 


Every act of every man is a moral 
act, to be tested by moral, and not by 
economic, criteria. 

—Ropsert M. HutcuHins. 


Thought makes the whole dignity of 
man—therefore endeavor to think well 
for that is the only morality. 


—BLAISE PASCAL. 
¢ 


In response to many requests from readers 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION DEPENDS ON TANKS LIKE THESE 


Take a good look at the huge spherical tanks. They are 
where butadiene, an important ingredient of synthetic 
tubber, is stored. 


Synthetic rubber is now being produced in steadily 
increasing tonnages. But there is not yet enough for 
civilian purposes. Before synthetic rubber can be used for 
such things as civilian tires, there are hundreds of ways 
it must be used for war production. After the needs of the 
Armed Forces have been met, synthetic rubber must first 
and foremost go into belts and hose, packings, mount- 
ings, scores of products essential to keep America’s 
war production line moving. 


United States Rubber Company is operating one of the 
first and largest synthetic rubber plants built under the 
Government program. A second will soon be in production. 


We have worked in the field of synthetic rubber since 
1921 and have used it commercially since 1931. We use 
all five basic types of synthetic rubber...buna-S, buna-N, 
neoprene, butyl and Thiokol...know which one to select 
for the performance required...and how to compound 
the specific synthetic rubber for the specific task. As the 

supply of synthetic rubber increases and its use be- 
comes more widespread, this experience will be of 
growing importance to America’s war industries. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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